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ABSTRACT 


This  study  traces  the  development  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  D.H.  Lawrence  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
Lawrence* s  personal  creed  grew  out  of  his  conflict  with 
the  Christian  religion.  In  the  first  chapter  the  link 
between  D.H.  Lawrence  and  the  Victorian  Era  is  established 
by  a  comparison  of  Lawrence® s  ideas  with  those  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  The  study  proceeds  with  an  examination  of 
“Nottingham  and  the  Mining  Country5'  and  brings  to  light 
those  forces  in  Lawrence* s  youthful  environment  which 
helped  to  mould  his  thinking.  Lawrence !s  emotional 
revolt  against  Christianity  and  his  criticisms  of  Christianity 
are  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  order  to  make  clear  why 
Lawrence  was  unable  to  accept  this  religion  as  his  own 
faith.  A  statement  of  Lawrence’s  own  creed  under  the 
title  of  “The  Doctrine  of  Individuality*1  brings  the  first 
part  of  the  study  to  a  close. 

Since  D.H.  Lawrence  is  primarily  a  novelist,  the 
second  part  of  this  thesis  examines  in  some  detail  his 
major  works  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  individuality. 
The  two  novels  in  which  Lawrence  gives  the  best  expression 
to  the  doctrine  are  The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love.  His 
attempt  to  explore  the  doctrine  further  in  Aaron’s  Ro_dy 
Kangaroo y  and  The  Plumed  Serpent  is  shown  to  be  far 
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less  successful.  The  study  closes  with  a  discussion  of 
Lady  Chatterlev1 s  Lover  and  The  Man  Who  Died. 

Throughout  the  study,  Lawrence  has  been  allowed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  speak  for  himself  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that,  although  he  never  consciously  used 
the  actual  words,  "The  Doctrine  of  Individuality",  he 
would  have,  nevertheless,  accepted  them  as  a  legitimate 
label  for  his  religious  ideas e 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


BACKGROUND* 


THE  VICTORIAN  SCENE 


BACKGROUND:  THE  VICTORIAN  SCENE 


When  Queen  Victoria  died  in  1901,  D.H.  Lawrence  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  To  call  Lawrence  a  Victorian  in  any 
sense  would  be  merely  to  invite  a  good  deal  of  controversial 
criticism,  but  to  state  that  the  problems  which  were  raised 
by  the  great  Victorian  writers  became  those  problems  which 
Lawrence  was  to  spend  his  life  trying  to  solve  is  to  place 
him  in  his  proper  perspective  as  a  leading  figure  in  the 
history  of  English  Literature.  To  put  the  matter  as  briefly 
as  possible,  D.H.  Lawrence  owes  to  his  Victorian  predecessors 
his  acute  awareness  of  those  problems  which  confronted  mankind 
as  a  result  of  the  movement  known  as  the  Industrial  Revolution 
The  solutions  and  attitudes  of  some  of  the  writers  he  accepted 
without  question,  but  in  many  things  Lawrence  forged  ahead 
into  new  realms  of  thinking  and  it  is  this  latter  fact  which 
recommends  him  to  contemporary  readers. 

With  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and 
Matthew  Arnold  in  the  background  it  is  inevitable  that 
Lawrence 8 s  efforts  as  a  writer  would  be  directed  at  trying 
to  provide  a  new  basis  for  human  life.  Like  the  Victorians 
before  him,  Lawrence  soon  came  to  see  that  the  foundation 
on  which  society  was  built  was  inadequate.  It  is  not  possible 
in  this  study  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  character  of 
Victorian  society;  it  was  rich  in  controversy,  in  progress, 
and  in  achievement.  But  there  are  certain  features  of  the 


-  2  - 

Victorian  Era  which  are  particularly  relevant  to  an 
understanding  of  Lawrence  and  it  is  these  features  that 
I  shall  try  to  present* 

One  of  the  main  criticisms  which  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and 
Arnold  make  of  the  Victorian  Era  is  that  which  may  be 
labelled  as  their  charge  of  complacency  against  the  Victorians. 
Although  the  Victorian  writers  generally  are  among  the  least 
contented  writers  ever  to  exist  and  the  most  outspoken  critics 
of  their  age,  the  masses  of  the  period  felt  that  they  were 
living  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  This  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  era  was  in  a  large  measure  the  product 
of  two  conditions  which  moulded  its  character— peace  abroad 
and  increasing  prosperity  at  home.  “The  age  was  complacent,11 
says  one  writer,  “regarding  respectability  as  the  highest  of 
moral  virtues,  and  inclined  to  take  comfort  as  the  standard 
of  progress  and  achievement.11  But  he  goes  on  to  add,  “That 
it  was  increasingly  humane  was  also  to  be  expected;  though 
its  intensity  and  gravity  were  not  quite  such  obvious  fruits, 
but  they  were  the  marks  of  the  men  who  had  lived  in  earlier 

1 

generations  when  prosperity  had  not  been  so  all-enfolding. “ 

The  Victorian  writers,  like  D.H.  Lawrence  after  them, 

found  themselves  out  of  sympathy  with  the  popular  ideas  of 

the  majority  of  people.  Elliott-Binns  says, 

The  Victorian  complacency  was  certainly  a  thing  to 
marvel  at.  It  was  so  placid  and  undisturbed  by  any 
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thought  of  its  own  limitations;  so  certain  that 
Englishmen  were  always  right,  so  condescending  to  the 
unfortunate  foreigner. .. .But  not  all  Englishmen  were 
blind  to  the  national  weaknesses.  There  were  many 
self-appointed  prophets,  such  as  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
to  offer  up  their  denunciations. •  • .But  the  Victorian 

2 

held  on  his  way  through  it  all,  unaffected. 

It  is  because  the  Victorians  were  "unaffected1'  by  what 
Ruskin  and  Carlyle  said  that  the  Englishmen  of  Lawrence1 s 
generation  still  possessed  those  attitudes  of  mind  which 
Lawrence,  in  his  turn,  felt  compelled  to  reform.  Thus  like 
Ruskin  and  Carlyle  he,  too,  became  a  "self-appointed  prophet". 

In  the  Victorian  Age,  in  spite  of  the  availability  of 
increased  comfort,  there  remained  a  large  class  of  people 
who  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  received  the  benefits  of 
industrialization.  The  working  classes  were  far  from  being 
contented,  and  to  them  the  good  things  of  life  soon  came  to 
mean  the  things  which  were  measures  of  wealth  and  material 
comfort.  Carlyle  could  preach  all  he  liked  about  the  salutary 
effect  of  work  on  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  worker  this 
meant  nothing  since  what  he  most  desired  was  possession  of 
the  material  goods  which  the  wealthy  class  enjoyed.  Ruskin 
tried  to  stop  the  industrialists  from  disfiguring  the  beauty 
of  the  English  countryside,  but  his  views  went  unheeded,  for 
there  was  money  to  be  made  by  erecting  more  smoke-producing 
chimneys.  By  the  time  Lawrence  grew  up,  the  tide  of 
industrialism  which  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  had  tried  to  stem 
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had  in  fact  engulfed  the  whole  of  England  and  the  standard 
of  material  comfort  as  the  measure  of  success  had  become 
firmly  rooted  in  the  English  character* 

Although  D*H*  Lawrence  was  concerned  with  the  social 

conditions  arising  out  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  he  was 

in  the  main  pre-occupied  with  what  had  happened  to  the 

individual  himself*  He  found,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 

see  later,  that  the  reason  for  the  feeling  of  inadequacy 

in  the  individual  was  the  lack  of  a  sound  religious  basis 

for  life*  In  order  to  understand  Lawrence*  s  viex^point  it 

is  necessary  for  us  to  examine  in  some  detail  what  happened 

to  religion  during  the  Victorian  Era.  The  religious  malady 

3 

of  the  Victorian  Era,  according  to  one  authority,  is  that  it 
did  not  have  a  definite  meaning  for  God.  During  the  period, 
the  Christian  religion  was  seriously  questioned  by  many  of 
the  leading  thinkers  and  the  doubts  which  were  created  in 
the  minds  of  these  men  by  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge 
only  increased  as  time  went  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  work  which  influenced 
men*s  ideas  about  religion  was  Darwin* s  Origin  of  the  Species. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  appreciate  the  impact  of  this 
publication  on  the  minds  of  leading  Victorians.  At  the  time 
of  publication,  even  Darwin  himself  did  not  realize  the 
significance  of  his  work.  Elliott-Binns  makes  this  observation, 
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So  modest  were  Darwin* s  anticipations  for  this 
volume  that  the  first  edition  consisted  of  1,250 
copies  only.  The  book  succeeded  because  it  made 
audible  and  systematic  the  thoughts  in  many 
h 

minds. 

What  Elliott-Birms  means  is  that  the  idea  of  evolution 
did  not  originate  with  Darwin;  the  idea  had  been  in  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  Darwin  was  the  man  who  gave  it 
clear  and  forceful  expression.  Elliott-Binns  quotes 
G.P.  Wells  as  to  the  connection  between  the  appearance 
of  Darwin* s  work  and  its  effect  on  religious  faith.  Says 
Wells,  "The  world  was  weary  of  unquestioning  faith  in 

5 

Genesis,  and  was  hungry  for  explanations."  In  so  far  as 

Darwin* s  work  itself  is  concerned, 

It  not  only  collected  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  in 
support  of  evolution,  but  it  also  suggested  a  possible 
method,  that  of  Natural  Selection,  through  which  it 
might  work.  These  two  ideas,  Evolution  and  Natural 
Selection,  should  be  kept  quite  distinct  when  thinking 
of  Darwin* s  achievement.  The  former  had  been  known 
in  classical  times  and  was  the  basis  of  Hegel ! s 
philosophy;  even  in  science  it  had  been  anticipated 
by  Goethe  and  Schelling.  All  that  Darwin  did  was  to 
make  it  popular  and  to  give  illustrations  of  its 
application.  But  the  suggestion  that  Evolution  works 
by  Natural  Selection  was  a  truly  original  idea.  Both 
Aristotle  and  the  Bible  stated  that  distinctions  of 
species  were  original.  But  Darwin  pointed  out  that 
varieties  of  plants  and  animals  were  continually 
being  produced  through  selective  breeding;  Why  should 
not  Nature  have  employed  the  same  methods  to  produce 
the  species  we  know?  Darwin  further  suggested  that 
Nature* s  test  was  survival  value  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  His  suggestion  was  made  easier  by  the  fact 
that  the  discoveries  of  geologists,  by  giving  vast 
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aeons  of  time,  provided  the  necessary  duration  for 
endless  varieties  to  be  produced. 

The  evidence  which  Darwin  had  collected  to  support  his 
theory  could  hardly  be  denied  by  the  unprejudiced  mind.  It 
strengthened,  too,  the  Victorian  concept  of  progress  since 
the  idea  of  Evolution  came  to  be  applied  to  various  phases 
of  human  activity.  Almost  diabolically,  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  fitted  into  the  economic  principles  of 
the  Victorian  Era  and  strengthened  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  laissez  faire.  f,The  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection,’* 
says  Elliot t-Binns, 

suited  the  age  in  which  it  arose,  that  fage  of 
unchecked  industrial  competition,  when  the  devil 
or  the  workhouse,  was  waiting  to  take  the  hindmost8. 
Its  importance,  if  the  importance  of  an  idea  is  to 
be  estimated  by  the  changes  in  thought  which  it 
effects,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Romanes, 
indeed,  considered  it  as  8 the  most  important  idea 
that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man1. 

All  the  same  it  required  time  in  which  to  spread 
and  to  overcome  the  natural  prejudice  of  those  who 
could  not  separate  what  they  regarded  as  revealed 
truth  from  the  revelation  which  came  from  the  earth 
around  them.  It  was  long  before  science  got  anything 
like  a  footing  in  educated  thought  in  England,  in 
spite  of  the  noble  achievements  of  English  scientists. 
This  was  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  control  of  higher 
education  by  the  clergy  who  may  have  felt,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct,  that  its  teaching  was  dangerous;  still 
more  to  the  predominantly  classical  tone  of  such 
studies.  Science  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
upstart  and  its  whole  external  history  8is  the  history 
of  the  resistance  of  the  academies  and  universities 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  first  discoverers 
have  always  been  the  heretics,  and  often  the  martyrs 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  time  that  it  was 

not  the  scientific  discoveries  in  themselves  which 

undermined  the  position  of  religion  in  the  Victorian 

Period*  The  real  reason  for  the  weakening  of  religious 

faith  lay  in  the  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  which  accepted 

as  ultimate  truth  those  ideas  which  the  scientists  often 

advanced  originally  as  tentative  hypotheses*  The  majority 

of  scientists  in  the  period  "had  no  desire  to  be  materialists, 

8 

nor  to  attack  religion  save  in  self-defence"* 

Darwin  affirmed  that  he  1 never  published  a  word 
directly  against  religion  or  the  clergy* ,  whilst 
many  of  the  early  scientists  were  men  of  deep 
religious  feeling*  Dalton,  the  chemist,  was  a 
Quaker,  as  was  Young,  the  physicist;  whilst  Day 
joined  in  the  outcry  against  geology  as  dangerous 
to  religion,  and  Faraday  was  a  devoted  member  of  an 
9 

obscure  sect* 

In  any  case.  Natural  Science  gained  ground  while 
religion  lost  ground  mainly  because  the  former  was  able  to 
demonstrate  its  findings  in  practical  ways.  In  effect, 
science  helped  to  create  a  whole  new  civilization  by 
enabling  man  to  harness  the  forces  of  Nature;  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Victorians  were  predisposed  to 
regard  the  discoveries  of  science  as  revealing  the  final 
truths  in  all  things.  The  difference  between  the  truths 
of  science  and  the  truths  of  religion  has  been  stated  in 
the  following  manner: 
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The  truths  of  Natural  Science,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained,  are  absolute;  they  are  the  same 
for  individuals.  The  truths  of  religion,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  a  sense  relative;  they  are  conceived 
of  differently  by  different  individuals  and  can 
be  known,  unless  received  blindly  on  authority, 
only  by  a  personal  effort  of  the  mind  and  will. 

Thus  Science  has  a  superficial  advantage  over 
Religion.  It  has  a  similar  advantage  in  another 
respect,  for  its  achievements  are  tangible  and 
easily  recognized;  for  this  reason  they  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  abstract  thought,  or  whose  spiritual 
powers  are  dim  and  weak.  Religious  impressions,  from 
their  very  nature,  are  less  stable  and  tend  to  be 
forgotten.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which 
led  Newman  to  place  such  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a 
visible  Church  to  give  depth  and  permanence  to 
impressions  which  otherwise  might  fade  away.  But 
though  the  impressions  of  Natural  Science  may  seem 
to  be  permanent,  or  more  permanent  than  those  of 
religion;  they  bring  satisfaction  only  to  man*  s  lower 

10 

desires.  The  higher  are  left  hungry  and  disappointed. 

The  questioning  of  religious  truths  by  the  newly  discovered 

truths  of  science  was  reinforced  by  the  growth  of  other 

forces  which  were  inimical  towards  religion. 

Besides  science,  historical  criticism  began  to  make 

itself  felt.  Lionel  Trilling  says,  11  the  nebular  hypothesis, 

the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  might  make  men 

revise  their  basic  notions  of  the  universe,  and  therefore 

of  God;  but  it  was  historical  criticism  far  more  than  science 

11 

which  jarred  the  foundations  of  orthodoxy."  Historical 
criticism  was  directed  at  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  for 
most  people  was  synonymous  with  religion.  "The  great 
religious  question  of  the  time,"  says  Trilling,  "was 
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ferociously  simple:  did  the  biblical  miracles  occur  or 

did  they  not?  Here  lay  the  nub  of  religious  faith,  for,  as 

Gladstone  said,  1  if  you  sweep  away  miracles,  you  sweep  away 

the  Resurrection l 1  And  the  tendency  of  all  modern  biblical 

12 

scholarship  was  to  deny  miracles.**  In  many  cases  the 

13 

criticism  of  the  Bible  was  "distinctly  hostile";  in  some 
cases  serious  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  faith  with 
reason.  Elliott-Binns  writes,  "...most  of  those  who 

14 

undertook  the  task  were  men  of  sincere  religious  faith." 
But,  he  adds, 


To  them  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  preserve  water¬ 
tight  compartments  in  their  minds,  or  to  throw  off 
habits  of  thought  and  criticism  when  they  approached 
the  Scriptures.  This  meant  a  change  of  outlook  from 
the  old  way  of  looking  upon  inspiration  and  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  in  general.  To  our  fathers  the  twin  pillars 
upon  which  inspiration  rested  were  miracles  and  prophecy. 
The  progress  of  Natural  Science  altered  entirely  the 
evidential  value  in  miracles;  that  of  Historical 
Criticism,  the  value  of  prophecy.  It  came  gradually 
to  be  realized  that  the  real  worth  of  the  prophets  lay 
in  their  spiritual  and  moral  leadership,  rather  than 
in  any  supposed  ability  to  forecast,  in  minute  detail, 

15 

the  course  of  future  events. 


We  do  not  here  have  the  time  to  trace  the  course  of 


the  religious  struggle  in  the  lives  of  such  leading  Victorians 


as  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Tennyson,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  lives  and  works  of  these  men  reveal  in  each  instance  the 


seriousness  and  depth  of  the  religious  controversy  of  the 


Victorian  period.  We  shall,  however,  have  the  opportunity 


10 


to  see  the  religious  struggle  in  D.H.  Lawrence  and  to 
observe  that  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he,  also,  was 
torn  by  religious  conflict* 

Besides  sharing  with  his  Victorian  predecessors 
problems  arising  out  of  the  loss  of  religious  faith, 

Lawrence  also  shares  certain  other  attitudes  with  such 
men  as  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  Arnold*  Lawrence  has  the  same 
horror  of  mechanization  as  Ruskin;  he  has  the  same  contempt 
of  sham  religion  as  Carlyle;  and  he  shares  with  Arnold  the 
conviction  that  what  men  most  need  is  to  be  able  to  feel 
again* 

The  task  of  Ruskin  was,  "...mainly  one  of  denunciation* 

No  other  remained  open  to  him*  But  he  did  not  shrink  from 

it  and,  for  those  who  were  able  to  receive  it^  exposed  the 

artistic  and  moral  deficiencies  of  the  age."  The  hostility 

of  Lawrence  towards  mechanization  arose  mainly  from  the 

environment  in  which  he  grew  up,  for  Nottingham  was  among 

the  worst  examples  of  what  the  Industrial  Revolution  had 

produced.  The  following  quotation  from  Ruskin  might  well 

have  been  written  by  Lawrence  himself t 

Almost  the  whole  system  and  hope  of  modern  life  are 
founded  on  the  notion  that  you  may  substitute  mechanism 
for  skill,  photograph  for  picture,  cast-iron  for 
sculpture*  That  is  your  main  nineteenth-century  faith, 
or  infidelity*  You  think  you  can  get  everything  by 
grinding— music,  literature,  and  painting.  You  will 
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find  it  is  grievously  not  so:  you  can  get  nothing 

17 

but  mere  dust  by  grinding* 

Lawrence  expressed  his  horror  of  mechanization  in  the 
following  words: 

*.athe  promoter  of  industry,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
dared  to  perpetrate  the  ugliness  of  my  native  village* 
And  still  more  monstrous,  promoters  of  industry  today 
are  scrabbling  over  the  face  of  England  with  miles  and 
square  miles  of  red-brick  ‘homes',  like  horrible  scabs* 
And  the  men  inside  these  little  red  rat-traps  get  more 
and  more  helpless,  being  more  and  more  humiliated,  more 
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and  more  dissatisfied,  like  trapped  rats. 

Lawrence  felt  that  man  had  become  a  "monkey  minding  a 

machine"  and  that  this  was  the  supreme  degradation  which 

had  been  perpetrated  by  industrialism.  In  the  portrait  of 

Clifford  Chatterley,  we  see  Lawrence's  indictment  of  the 

whole  industrial  machine  which  has  enslaved  man  and  which 

now  directs  the  course  of  his  life.  Mankind  will  not  be 

satisfied,  wrote  Lawrence,  "until  it  has  put  a  barbed  wire 

fence  on  the  moon".  But  we  must  not  take  it  for  granted 

that  Lawrence  repudiated  industrialism  completely.  He 

objects  not  so  much  to  the  machine  itself  as  to  what  man 

had  allowed  himself  to  become.  "Men  have  reached  the  point," 

says  Lawrence,  "where,  in  further  fulfilling  their  ideals, 

they  break  down  the  living  integrity  of  their  being  and  fall 

into  sheer  mechanical  materialism.  They  become  automatic 

19 

units,  determined  entirely  by  mechanical  law." 
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I  am  sure  that  Ruskin  would  have  agreed  with  Lawrence's  belief. 

Lawrence  found  less  in  Ruskin  that  would  show  him  some 

way  out  of  the  terrible  dilemma  into  which  the  Victorians 

had  fallen  than  he  found  in  Carlyle*  It  would  be  difficult 

now  to  establish  whether  or  not  Lawrence  actually  adopted 

some  of  Carlyle's  ideas  for  his  own  and,  by  slightly  modifying 

these  ideas,  arrived  at  a  unique  outlook.  It  is  always 

dangerous  to  trace  influences,  but  to  make  comparison  can 

often  be  useful  and  enlightening.  Thus  far  no  full  study 

of  the  thought  of  Carlyle  and  Lawrence  has  yet  been 

published.  Such  comparisons  as  have  been  made  have  concerned 

themselves  with  an  examination  of  the  personalities  of  the 

writers.  It  is  recognized  that  Lawrence  and  Carlyle  are 

both  self-appointed  prophets,  that  their  attacks  on  society 

take  the  form  of  scathing  denunciation,  and  that  they  both 

abhor  the  sham  religion  of  their  respective  eras.  H.T.  Moore 

has  pointed  out  several  other  similarities  and  differences: 

It  is  difficult  to  place  Lawrence  in  the  history  of 
literature.  His  writing  has  a  kind  of  violent 
uniqueness,  and  the  man  behind  it  is  always  protean, 
always  in  the  process  of  becoming.  At  one  level  his 
ideological  fiction  resembles  books  like  Sartor 
Resartus  and  Thus  Snake  Zarathustra  rather  than 
traditional  novels.  Aaron's  Rod?  Kangaroo ,  and  The 
Plumed  Serpent  have  a  philosophical-dialogue  aspect, 
an  oracular  utterance,  an  anti-logical  direction, 
and  a  worship  of  powerful  leadership  that  give  them  a 
general  effect  of  being  somewhat  like  Carlyle  and 
Nietzsche,  though  in  specific  treatment  they  are 
pure  Lawrence.  The  correspondences,  let  it  be 
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emphasized,  are  general;  there  is  much  in  the  doctrines 
of  Carlyle  and  Nietzsche  that  Lawrence  disagreed  with, 
that  he  rejected.  And  on  the  positive  side,  many 
salient  points  of  Lawrencean  doctrine  are  in  complete 
contrast  with  anything  in  their  works;  one,  for  example, 
is  Lawrence's  attitude  towards  the  erotic.  The  type  of 
complete  love- relationship  between  man  and  woman,  as 
advocated  by  Lawrence,  is  hardly  Nietzschean  or 
Carlylean.  An  important  point  to  remember  about 
Lawrence  in  regard  to  possible  deviations  is  that  he 
was  deeply  influenced  by  no  one  author  or  series  of 
authors  as,  say,  T.S.  Eliot  has  been  influenced  by 
Laforgue  and  the  Elizabethans,  or  Henry  Williamson  by 
Richard  Jeffries;  Lawrence  read  widely  and  deeply  in 
his  youth,  but  in  his  later  life  when  he  travelled 
constantly  and  avoided  possession  of  books,  his 
reading  was  scattered  and  unsystematic,  and  he  had  no 
particular  favorite  whose  writings  he  carried  around 

20 

as  gospel,  to  be  continually  absorbed. 

What  Moore  says  about  Lawrence's  habits  of  reading  is 

confirmed  in  the  memoir  written  by  Jessie  Chambers.  Writing 

about  how  Lawrence  applied  everything  he  read  to  his  own 

personal  situation,  Jessie  Chambers  says, 

There  was  never  the  least  touch  of  the  academic  or 
the  scholastic  in  his  approach.  What  he  read  was  to 
be  applied  here  and  now;  he  seemed  to  consider  all  his 
philosophical  reading  from  the  angle  of  his  own 
21 

personal  need. 

What  is  there  in  the  work  of  Carlyle,  we  may  now  ask, 
which  may  have  satisfied  some  need  in  Lawrence?  To  answer 
this  question  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
some  of  the  ideas  which  appear  in  Carlyle's  book  entitled 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  In  this  book  Carlyle  discusses 
the  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  advance  of 
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mankind*  But  he  points  out  that  the  heroes  of  former 
times  cannot  be  duplicated  at  the  present  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world;  the  world  is  in  need  of  a  new  kind 
of  hero,  the  Man-of- Letters  Hero.  According  to  Carlyle, 
the  Man-of-Letters  Hero  is  a  relatively  new  and  recent 
phenomenon;  but,  it  is  to  him  that  we  must  now  look  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  life.  If  Lawrence  were  searching 
for  a  vocation  in  which  he  would  be  able  to  devote  himself 
to  rectifying  the  evils  of  his  day,  surely,  Carlyle  had 
provided  him  with  such  a  vocation. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  specifically  at  what 
Carlyle  says  about  the  Man-of-Letters  Hero.  Carlyle 
writes: 


...since  it  is  the  spiritual  always  that  determines 
the  material,  this  same  Man-of-Letters  Hero  must  be 
regarded  as  our  most  important  person.  He,  such  as 
he  may  be,  is  the  soul  of  all.  What  he  teachers  the 
whole  world  will  do  and  make.... 

There  are  genuine  Men  of  Letters,  and  not  genuine; 
as  in  every  kind  there  is  a  genuine  and  a  spurious. 

If  Hero  be  taken  to  mean  genuine,  then  I  say  the 
Hero  as  Man  of  Letters  will  be  found  discharging  a 
function  for  us  which  is  ever  honourable,  ever  the 
highest.  He  is  uttering- forth,  in  such  a  way  as 
he  has,  the  inspired  soul  of  him. .. .Intrinsically 
it  is  the  same  function  which  the  old  generations 
named  a  man  Prophet,  Priest,  Divinity  for  doing; 
which  all  manner  of  Heroes,  by  speech  or  by  act,  are 

sent  into  the  world  to  do. 

Carlyle  asks  this  question:  H0n  all  sides,  are  we  not 

driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  all  the  things  which 
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man  can  do  or  make  here  below,  by  far  the  most  momentous, 

23 

wonderful  and  worthy  are  the  things  we  call  Books JM 

D.H.  Lawrence* s  conception  of  the  role  of  the 

novelist  is  certainly  analogous  to  the  role  which  Carlyle 

sets  out  for  the  Man  of  Letters.  It  is  Lawrence  who 

writes,  “...being  a  novelist,  I  consider  myself  superior 

to  the  saint,  the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  and  the 

poet,  who  are  all  great  masters  of  different  bits  of 
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man  alive,  but  never  get  the  whole  hog.“  Not  only  does 

he  share  with  Carlyle  the  high  regard  for  the  “genuine11 

Man  of  Letters,  he  shares  as  well  the  earlier  prophet *s 

reverence  for  books.  Lawrence  says, 

The  Novel  is  the  book  of  life.  In  this  sense, 
the  Bible  is  a  great  confused  novel.  You  may  say, 
it  is  about  God.  But  it  is  really  about  man  alive. 
Adam,  Eve,  Sari,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Samuel, 

David,  Bath- Sheba,  Ruth,  Esther,  Solomon,  Job, 

Isaiah,  Jesus,  Mark,  Judas.  Paul,  Peters  what  is  it 
but  man  alive,  from  start  to  finish?  Man  alive,  not 

25 

mere  bits. 

I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  Lawrence  and  Carlyle  both 
have  the  same  idea  of  what  a  great  book  should  contain,  for, 
obviously,  the  two  writers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  human  soul.  However,  both  men  agree  that  if  anyone 
is  to  save  mankind,  it  is  the  Man  of  Letters. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  in  which  Carlyle  may  have 
filled  the  personal  needs  of  D.H.  Lawrence.  Carlyle,  in 
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preparing  his  lectures  on  heroes,  was  inevitably  drawn 

into  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  religion. 

It  is  perhaps,  the  secret  of  Carlyle's  imperishable 
greatness  as  a  stimulating  and  uplifting  power  that, 
beyond  any  other  modern  writer,  he  makes  us  feel  with 
him  the  supreme  claims  of  the  moral  life,  the  meaning 
of  our  own  responsibilities,  the  essential  spirituality 
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of  things,  the  indestructible  reality  of  religion. 

Although  Carlyle  would  not  have  convinced  Lawrence  of  the 

"essential  spirituality  of  things",  he  would  certainly 

have  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Lawrence  that  a 

religious  basis  for  life  is  absolutely  necessary.  Carlyle 

condemned  sham  religion  because  he  was  deadly  earnest  in 

his  own  religious  convictions.  "For  him,"  says  Hudson, 

all  the  evils  of  the  time  could  ultimately  be 
traced  to  their  common  source  in  what  may  be  briefly 
described  as  its  want  of  real  religion.  (Italics  mine) 
Of  churches  and  creeds  there  were  plenty;  of  living 
faith  little  or  nothing  was  left.  Men  had  lost  all 
vital  sense  of  God  in  the  world;  and  because  of  this, 
they  had  taken  up  a  fatally  wrong  attitude  to  life. 

They  looked  at  it  wholly  from  the  mechanical  point  of 
view,  and  judged  it  by  merely  utilitarian  standards. 

The  'body-politic*  was  no  longer  inspired  by  any 
'soul-politic1.  Men,  individually  and  in  the  mass, 
cared  only  for  material  prosperity,  sought  only 
outward  success,  made  the  pursuit  of  happiness  the 
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end  and  aim  of  their  being.... 

We  have  already  glanced  at  what  had  happened  to  religion 

in  the  Victorian  Era.  "The  old  order,"  says  Hudson, 

had  collapsed  in  shapeless  ruin;  but  the  promised 
Utopia  had  not  been  realized  to  take  its  place.  In 
many  directions  the  forces  of  reaction  were  at  work. 
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Religion,  striving  to  maintain  itself  upon  the 
dogmatic  creeds  of  the  past,  was  rapidly  petrifying 
into  a  mere  ‘dead  Letter  of  Religion,1  from  which  all 
the  living  spirit  had  fled;  and  those  who  could  not 
nourish  themselves  on  hearsay  and  inherited  formula 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  the  renewal  of  faith  and 
hope*  The  general  ardour  and  the  splendid  humanitarian 
enthusiasms  which  had  been  stirred  by  the  opening 
phases  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  had  now  ebbed 
away;  revulsion  had  followed,  and  with  it  the  mood  of 
disillusion  and  despair*  The  spirit  of  doubt  and 
denial  was  felt  as  a  paralyzing  power  in  every 
department  of  life  and  thought,  and  the  shadow  of 

28 

unbelief  lay  heavy  upon  many  hearts* 

As  Carlyle  studied  the  heroes  of  the  past,  he  came  to  see 

what  it  was  that  the  religions  of  the  past  had  which  was 

now  lost  to  Christianity*  In  one  word,  the  ancient  religions 

were  based  on  wonder .  “Cannot  we  understand, “  says  Carlyle, 

speaking  of  the  star  worshippers  of  Canopus, 

how  these  men  worshipped  Canopus;  became  what  we  call 
Sabeans,  worshipping  the  stars?  Such  is  to  me  the 
secret  of  all  forms  of  Paganism*  Worship  is 
transcendent  wonder;  for  which  there  is  now  no  limit 
or  measure;  that  is  worship.  To  these  primeval  men, 
all  tilings  and  everything  they  saw  exist  beside  them 
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were  an  emblem  of  the  Godlike,  of  some  God. 

The  wonder  had  gone  out  of  life  and  for  this  Carlyle 

blamed  science*  Writing  in  Sartor  Resartus,  he  says, 

Wonder  is  the  basis  of  Worship:  the  reign  of  wonder 
is  perennial,  indestructible  in  Man*. ..The  man  who 
cannot  wonder,  who  does  not  habitually  wonder  (and 
worship)  were  he  President  of  innumerable  Royal 
Societies,  and  carried  the  whole  Mecanique  Celeste 
and  Hegel* s  Philosophy,  and  the  epitome  of  all 
Laboratories  and  Observatories  with  their  results, 
in  his  single  head,— is  but  a  Pair  of  Spectacles 
behind  which  there  is  no  Eye.  Let  those  who  have 
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Eyes  look  through  him,  then  he  may  be  useful* 
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The  effect  of  Science  on  religion  was  that  it  cast  doubt  on 
the  miraculous;  and,  Carlyle  felt,  once  the  miraculous 
had  disappeared  from  religion,  the  true  basis  of  worship 
had  vanished.  One  had  only  to  become  aware  of  the  world 
around  him  to  see  that  everywhere  there  was  the  miraculous. 

We  shall  see  later  that  the  sense  of  wonder  for  the 
material  world  forms  the  basis  of  Lawrence’s  thinking,  but 
that  he  carries  this  idea  much  further  than  Carlyle  into 
the  realm  of  the  physical  body  of  man  and  woman  and  looks 
upon  the  Flesh  as  Godlike.  For  Lawrence  no  amount  of  science 
could  ever  destroy  the  miracle  of  the  living  Flesh;  Carlyle 
saw  the  miracle  in  Nature,  but  he  could  not  accept  the 
idea  that  the  physical  body  was  divine.  Nevertheless,  the 
fervour  with  which  he  describes  this  world  could  very  well 
have  helped  to  shape  Lawrence’s  ideas.  Writing  of  science, 
Carlyle  had  said; 

Science  has  done  much  for  us;  but  it  is  a  poor  science 
that  would  hide  from  us  the  deep,  sacred  infinitude  of 
Nescience,  whither  we  can  never  penetrate,  on  which 
all  science  swims  as  a  mere  superficial  film.  This 
world,  after  all  our  science  and  sciences,  is  still  a 
miracle;  wonderful,  inscrutable,  magical,  and  more,  to 
whosoever  will  think  of  it. .. .Atheistic  science  babbles 
poorly  of  it,  with  scientific  nomenclatures,  experiments 
and  whatnot,  as  if  it  were  a  poor  dead  thing,  to  be 
bottled  up  in  Leyden  jars  and  sold  over  counters: 
but  the  natural  sense  of  man,  in  all  times,  if  he  will 
honestly  apply  his  sense,  proclaims  it  to  be  a  living 
thing, — ah,  an  unspeakable,  godlike  thing;  towards 
which  the  best  attitude  for  us,  after  never  so  much 
science,  is  awe,  devout  prostration  and  humility  of 
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soul;  worship,  if  not  in  words,  then  in  silence. 
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Religion,  therefore,  must  be  based  on  wonder;  this  is 

Carlyle's  message.  In  earlier  times  man  naturally  responded 

to  the  world  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  wonder,  but  in  our 

time  it  needs  a  Prophet  or  a  Poet  to  awaken  men  to  feel 

this  wonder  again.  Says  Carlyle, 

What  in  such  a  time  as  ours  it  requires  a  Prophet  or 
Poet  to  teach  us,  namely,  the  stripping-off  of  those 
poor  undevout  wrappages,  nomenclatures  and  scientific 
hearsays, — this,  the  ancient  earnest  soul,  as  yet 
unencumbered  with  these  things,  did  for  itself. 

The  world  which  is  now  divine  only  to  the  gifted,  was 
then  divine  to  whosoever  would  turn  his  eye  upon  it. 
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He  stood  bare  before  it  face  to  face. 

In  spite  of  his  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  natural  world, 
Carlyle  did  not  believe  that  the  world  as  we  know  it  was 
the  ultimate  reality.  He  felt  that  this  world  is  merely 
a  symbol  of  the  Divine,  "a  vesture  of  that  Unnamed1' .  "We 
touch  Heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human  body,"  quotes 
Carlyle,  but  the  human  body  is  only  an  emblem  of  God. 

It  is  here  that  Lawrence  parts  company  with  his 
Victorian  predecessor  for,  to  Lawrence,  the  body  Divine, 
literally  speaking.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  English 
writer,  Lawrence  feels  that  man  in  the  flesh  is  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all  and  it  is  his  task  as  a  writer  to  preach  this 
doctrine  to  other  men.  To  be  able  to  achieve  his  purpose, 
Lawrence  had  to  become  such  a  Hero  as  Carlyle  had  spoken  of 
in  his  discussion  of  the  Man-of- Letters  Hero;  "the  one  thing 
needful  for  a  man  was  to  be  brave." 
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The  task  that  Lawrence  had  set  for  himself  was  that 
of  making  men  feel  again,  but  before  he  could  hope  to 
accomplish  this  task,  there  remained  another  which  was 
equally  important — Lawrence  had  to  destroy  those  ideas 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  his  doctrine. 

We  shall  deal  at  some  length  later  with  those  specific 
ideas  which  Lawrence  felt  were  hostile  to  his  own  doctrine, 
but  for  the  moment  we  should  make  clear  that  he  is  unlike 
Carlyle  in  his  attitude  towards  science.  Lawrence  is  often 
accused  of  being  unscientific  in  his  thinking  or  of 
ignoring  that  which  science  has  discovered  about  the 
universe.  It  is  true  that  he  saw  many  limitations  in  the 
so-called  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  but  his  attacks 
on  science  are  not  an  out-and-out  denial  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Lawrence  was  himself  a  student  of  botany  and 
no  less  skilled  in  the  methods  of  scientific  observation 
and  analysis  than  people  who  pride  themselves  as  possessing 
a  scientific  attitude.  K e  accepted  a  great  deal  of  what 
T.K.  Huxley  had  written  about  religion  and,  in  later  life, 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  historical  scholarship  which 
had  enabled  him  to  read  the  Bible  with  deeper  understanding. 
What  he  refused  to  believe  was  that  science  could,  in  itself, 
provide  mankind  with  the  final  answers  to  questions  of  human 
existence.  The  popular  mind  which  ceased  to  wonder  about 
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the  moon  because  science  had  discovered  that  the  moon  was 
made  of  rock  is  the  sort  of  attitude  which  brought  down 
Lawrence* s  wrath. 

With  the  true  scientist,  Lawrence  held  no  quarrel. 

He  understood  that  the  scientist  who  is  a  true  seeker  after 

knowledge  of  the  world  knows  that  there  are  many  unanswered 

questions.  The  more  a  true  scientist  learns  about  the 

universe,  the  more  he  realizes  how  infinitely  wonderful 

the  universe  is.  It  is  only  the  dabbler  who  thinks  that 

he  knows  all  there  is  to  know. 

Even  the  real  scientist  works  in  the  sense  of  wonder. 
The  pity  is,  when  he  comes  out  of  his  laboratory  he 
puts  aside  his  wonder  along  with  his  apparatus,  and 
tries  to  make  it  all  perfectly  didactic.  Science  in 
its  true  condition  of  wonder  is  as  religious  as  any 
religion.  But  didactic  science  is  as  dead  and  boring 
as  dogmatic  religion.  Both  are  wonderless  and 

33 

productive  of  boredom,  endless  boredom. 

Lawrence  would  have  agreed  with  Carlyle  that  "what  we  now 

lecture  of  as  Science,  [the  pagans]  wondered  at,  and  fell 

31*- 

down  before,  as  Religion."  The  findings  of  science  must 
have  some  more  permanent  framework  in  which  their 
significance  is  to  be  viewed,  and  that  framework  must  be 
religious. 

But  when  Lawrence  looked  at  the  religious  framework 
of  his  day,  he  at  once  perceived  that  this  framework  was 
inadequate.  Science  had  produced  industrialism,  and 
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industrialism  had  produced  nothing  but  ugliness,  meanness, 

and  pettiness*  Christianity  had  produced  even  more 

disastrous  effects*  Instead  of  worshipping  life,  Christianity 

had  become  a  religion  of  death.  It  had  set  before  mankind 

the  image  of  a  dead  Christ  and  had  made  this  the  symbol  of 

worship*  The  Christian  ideal  was  an  impossible  ideal  for 

it  ignored  what  man  really  was.  To  Lawrence,  man  was  not  a 

purely  spiritual  creature,  he  was  flesh  and  blood*  No 

thought  or  prospect  of  immortality  in  the  spirit  could 

obliterate  Lawrence fs  desire  to  be  passionately  alive  in 

the  flesh.  Christianity,  he  felt,  taught  men  to  die;  it 

did  not  teach  men  to  live. 

The  time  to  be  impersonal  is  gone.  We  start  from 
joy  we  have  in  being  ourselves,  and  everything  must 
take  colour  from  that  joy*  It  is  the  return  of  the 
blood,  that  has  been  held  back,  as  when  the  heart1 s 
action  is  arrested  by  fear.  Now  the  warmth  of  the 
blood  is  in  everything,  quick,  healthy,  passionate 
blood.  I  look  at  my  hands  as  I  write  and  I  know  they 
are  mine,  with  red  blood  running  its  way,  sleuthing 
out  Truth  and  pursuing  it  to  eternity,  and  I  am  full 
of  awe  for  this  flesh  and  blood  that  hold  this  pen* 
Everything  that  ever  was  thought  and  ever  will  be 
thought,  lies  in  this  body  of  mine.  This  flesh  and 
blood  sitting  here  writing,  the  great  impersonal 
flesh  and  blood,  greater  than  me,  which  I  am  proud  to 
belong  to,  contains  all  the  future.  What  is  it  but 
the  quick  of  all  growth,  the  seed  of  all  harvest, 
this  body  of  mine?  And  grapes  and  corn  and  birds 
and  rocks  and  visions,  are  all  in  my  fingers.  I  am 
so  full  of  wonder  at  my  own  miracle  of  flesh  and 
blood  that  I  could  not  contain  myself,  if  I  did  not 
remember  that  we  are  all  alive,  have  all  of  us  living 
bodies.  And  that  is  a  joy  greater  than  any  immortality 


in  the  spirit,  to  me 
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This  vision  of  man,  Lawrence  believes  is  impossible 
according  to  Christianity.  The  worship  of  a  dead  Christ  will 
not  give  men  this  awe  for  the  living  body;  if  Christianity 
worshipped  the  Christ  of  the  Resurrection,  there  might  be 
some  hope.  In  The  Rainbow.  Lawrence  gives  poignant 
expression  to  his  desire  to  have  men  worship  the  '’True 
Christ1’ : 

Alas,  that  so  soon  the  drama  is  over;  that  life  is 
ended  at  thirty- three;  that  the  half  of  the  year 
of  the  soul  is  cold  and  historyless i  Alas,  that  a 
risen  Christ  has  no  place  with  us  I  Alas,  that  the 
memory  of  the  passion  of  Sorrow  and  Death  and  the 
Grave  holds  triumph  over  the  pale  fact  of  Resurrection] 
But  why?  Why  shall  I  not  rise  with  my  body  whole 
and  perfect,  shining  with  strong  life?  Why,  when 
Mary  says:  Rabboni,  shall  I  not  take  her  in  my  arms 
and  kiss  her  and  hold  her  to  my  breast?  Why  is  the 
risen  body  deadly,  and  abhorrent  with  wounds? 

The  Resurrection  is  to  life,  not  to  death.  Shall 
I  not  see  those  who  have  risen  again  walk  here  among 
men  perfect  in  body  and  spirit,  whole  and  glad  in  the 
flesh,  living  in  the  flesh,  loving  in  the  flesh, 
begetting  children  in  the  flesh,  arrived  at  last  to 
wholeness,  perfect  without  scar  or  blemish,  healthy 
without  fear  of  ill-health?  Is  this  not  the  period 
of  manhood  and  of  joy  and  fulfillment,  after  the 
Resurrection?  Who  shall  be  shadowed  by  Death  and  the 
Cross,  being  risen,  and  who  shall  fear  the  mystic, 
perfect  flesh  that  belongs  to  Heaven? 

Can  I  not,  then,  walk  this  earth  in  gladness,  being 
risen  from  sorrow?  Can  I  not  eat  with  my  brother 
happily,  and  with  joy  kiss  my  beloved,  after  my 
resurrection,  celebrate  my  marriage  in  the  flesh  with 
f eastings,  go  about  my  business  eagerly,  in  the  joy 
of  my  fellows?  Is  heaven  impatient  for  me,  and 
bitter  against  this  earth,  that  I  should  hurry  off, 
or  that  I  should  linger  pale  and  untouched?  Is  this 
flesh  which  was  crucified  become  as  poison  to  the 
crowds  in  the  street,  or  is  it  as  strong  gladness 
and  hope  to  them,  as  the  first  flower  blossoming  out 


of  the  earth’s  humus? 
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What  Is  wrong  with  Christianity  is  that  it  has 

corrupted  man*s  view  of  his  physical  body;  it  has  made  the 

body  abhorrent  to  man.  We  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter 

the  whole  struggle  which  Lawrence  underwent  with  regard  to 

Christianity  and  how,  in  the  end,  he  cast  it  off  as  an 

inadequate  religion.  Lawrence  declared,  MI  worship  Christ, 

I  worship  Jehovah,  I  worship  Pan,  I  worship  Aphrodite. 

But  I  do  not  worship  hands  nailed  and  running  with  blood 
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upon  a  cross,  nor  licentiousness,  nor  lust.n  He  said,  with 
all  the  emphasis  that  he  could  muster,  f,I  want  them  all, 
all  the  gods.  They  are  all  God.  But  I  must  serve  in  real 
love.  If  I  take  my  whole,  passionate,  spiritual  and  physical 
love  to  the  woman  who  in  return  loves  me,  that  is  how  I 
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serve  God.  And  my  hymn  and  my  game  of  joy  is  my  work.11 

The  idea  of  serving  God  through  work  is  not  an  original 

idea  with  Lawrence.  We  might  note  that  Carlyle  regarded 

work  as  a  form  of  worship.  That  man  who  does  his  work  well, 

whatever  that  work  may  be,  serves  God.  There  is  ample 

evidence  that  Lawrence  believed  in  this  doctrine  and  that 

he  practiced  it.  When  still  a  youth  Lawrence  used  to  visit 

the  farm  known  as  The  Haggs.  “Like  Paul  in  the  novel 

(Sons  and  Lovers) %  says  H.T.  Moore, 

Lawrence  often  walked  or  cycled  out  to  the  farm. 

The  family  there  was  about  the  size  of  his  own,  with 
a  father  and  mother  and  several  boys  and  girls,  but 
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temperamentally  these  were  quite  different  people, 
not  sundered  like  the  Lawrences.  At  harvest  time, 
when  Jessie* s  father  and  her  brothers  went  to  work 
in  the  fields  at  Greasley,  a  mile  east  of  town, 
Lawrence  went  with  them,  happy  in  the  comradeship 
and  activity.  Mr.  Chambers  told  his  wife,  *Work 
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goes  like  fun  when  Bert*s  there.1 
Lawrence* s  wife,  Frieda,  also  tells  us  how  adept  Lawrence 
was  at  doing  a  variety  of  tasks  and  how  even  the  most 
menial  task  never  seemed  to  be  too  dull  for  her  husband. 
Finally,  the  enormous  amount  of  writing  which  Lawrence 
put  out  in  a  relatively  short  life  span  indicates  that 
Lawrence  was,  indeed,  a  man  nwhose  game  of  joy11  was  his 
work. 


His  writing  career  was  a  brief  one:  it  lasted  only 
twenty  years.  And  though  he  was  often  ill  during 
that  time,  and  now  and  then  at  the  edge  of  death, 
he  produced  about  fifty  volumes  and  left  material 
for  about  twenty  more.  None  of  it  is  poor  writing: 
some  parts  of  it  are  better  than  others,  and  are 

bO 

among  the  finest  literature  of  their  time. 

Lawrence* s  life  is  more  than  the  story  of  a  mere  literary 
career;  it  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  washed  clothes,  baked 
bread,  grew  vegetables,  cooked,  cleaned  house,  wove 
tapestry,  painted  pictures,  taught  school,  stocked  grain, 
hauled  hay,  gathered  firewood,  and  built  his  own  ranch. 

The  details  of  his  life  reveal  a  man  who  not  only  preached 
a  theory  of  life,  but  a  man  who  lived  that  kind  of  life 
which  was  filled  with  awe  and  wonder  and  creativity.  His 
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life  is  reflected  in  his  writings  and,  as  we  shall  see, 

it  stands  out  as  a  shining  example  of  ’’the  singleness  of 

being”  which  he  tried  to  teach  all  mankind. 

In  pointing  out  some  of  the  similarities  and  differences 

between  Carlyle  and  Lawrence  we  have,  in  a  measure,  gotten 

ahead  of  ourselves.  This  has  been  unavoidable,  ho\\rever, 

in  order  to  make  clear  that  Lawrence  follows  in  the 

tradition  of  the  great  Victorian  writers.  The  comparison 

will  also  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  problems 

of  the  Victorians  were  left  unsolved  and  that  Lawrence 

devoted  himself  to  solving  these  problems.  The  immensity 

of  the  task  which  Lawrence  assigned  to  himself  is  almost 

inconceivable,  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  it. 

His  powerful  apprehensions  left  no  realm  of  life 
untouched:  love,  sex,  motherhood,  the  animal 
kingdom,  science,  flowers,  and  Nature  generally, 
the  Machine  Age,  human  personality  and  the  mysteries 
and  problems  of  personal  relationships,  health  and 
disease  and  its  causes,  medical  science,  politics, 
war,  economics,  theology  and  religion,  literature 

kl 

and  criticism,  art  and  philosophy* 

All  these  subjects  form  the  warp  and  woof  of  Lawrence1 s 
writing,  but  to  examine  them  all  in  any  detail  would  take 
several  volumes.  My  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  examine 
Lawrence’s  religious  ideas  in  an  attempt  to  get  some 
unified  concept  which  may  be  used  to  view  his  work  as  a 
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I  feel  that  it  is  a  fundamentally  religious  motive 
that  stimulated  Lawrence's  thinking  and  that  led  him  to 
explore  those  areas  of  human  experience  which  we  read 
about  in  his  work.  In  an  article  called  "Human  Destiny" 
which  Lawrence  wrote  in  February,  1930,  about  a  month 
before  his  death  he  expresses  what  I  consider  the  basic 
motive  for  his  search  for  a  new  and  more  permanent 
doctrine  of  life.  What  he  says  in  the  following  passage 
about  man,  generally,  may  be  applied  to  Lawrence, 
particularly: 

As  a  thinking  being  man  is  destined  to  seek  God 
and  to  form  some  conception  of  Life.  And  since 
the  invisible  God  cannot  be  conceived,  and  since 
life  is  always  more  than  any  idea,  behold,  from 
the  human  conception  of  God  and  Life,  a  good  deal 
of  necessity  is  left  out.  And  this  God  whom  we 
left  out  and  this  Life  which  we  have  shut  out  from 
our  living,  must  in  the  end  turn  against  us  and 
rend  us.  It  is  our  destiny. 

Nothing  will  alter  it.  When  the  Unknown  God 
whom  we  ignore  turns  savagely  to  rend  us,  from 
the  darkness  of  oblivion,  and  when  the  life  that 
we  exclude  from  our  living  turns  to  poison  and 
madness  in  our  veins,  there  will  be  only  one  thing 
left  to  do.  We  have  to  struggle  down  to  the  heart 
of  things,  where  the  everlasting  flame  is,  and  kindle 
ourselves  another  beam  of  light.  In  short,  we  have 
to  make  another  bitter  adventure  in  pulsating 
thought,  far,  far  to  the  one  central  pole  of  energy. 
We  have  to  germinate  inside  us,  between  our 
undaunted  mind  and  our  reckless,  genuine  passion, 
a  new  germ.  The  germ  of  a  new  idea.  A  new  germ  of 
God-knowledge  or  life-knowledge.  But  a  new  germ. 

And  this  germ  will  expand  and  grow,  and  flourish 
to  a  great  tree,  maybe.  And  in  the  end  die  again. 

Die  like  the  other  human  trees  of  knowledge. 
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But  what  does  that  matter?  We  walk  in  strides, 
we  live  by  days  and  nights.  A  tree  slowly  rises  to 
a  great  height,  and  quickly  falls  to  dust.  There 
is  a  long  life-day  for  an  individual.  Then  a  very 
dark,  spacious  death-room— 

I  live  and  I  die.  I  ask  no  other.  Whatever 
proceeds  from  me  lives  and  dies.  I  am  glad,  too. 

God  is  eternal,  but  my  idea  of  Him  is  my  own,  and 
perishable. . . . 

Man  fights  for  a  new  conception  of  life  and 
God,  as  he  fights  to  plant  seeds  in  the  springs 
because  he  kno\/s  that  is  the  only  way  to  harvest. 

If  after  harvest  there  is  winter  again,  what  does 
it  matter?  It  is  just  seasonable. 

But  you  have  to  fight  even  to  plant  seed.  To 
plant  seed  you*ve  got  to  kill  a  great  deal  of  weeds 
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and  break  new  ground. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this  passage  reveal  the 

essential  character  of  D.H.  Lawrence.  He  is  forever 

breaking  new  ground  in  an  effort  to  plant  a  new  seed  of 

" God- knowledge  or  Life-knowledge’1.  His  works  are 

"thought-adventures”  which  seek  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 

of  human  existence  in  an  attempt  to  release  a  more  abundant 

stream  of  life  in  man.  Aldous  Huxley,  friend  and 

contemporary  of  Lawrence,  pointed  out  the  way  towards 

a  genuine  understanding  of  the  writer  when  he  wrote, 

If  we  would  write  intelligently  of  Lawrence,  we 
must  answer,  with  all  their  implications,  two 
questions:  first  what  sort  of  gifts  did  he  have: 
and  secondly,  how  did  the  possession  of  these  gifts 

affect  the  way  in  which  he  reacted  to  experience. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  study  we  shall  attempt  to 
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deal  with  these  two  questions  as  well  as  to  indicate  those 
forces  which  directed  Lawrence’s  thinking.  We  shall  trace 
the  religious  struggle  of  Lawrence  and  attempt  to  set  down 
that  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  his  thinking. 
In  the  final  chapters,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  how 
Lawrence's  religious  doctrine  manifests  itself  in  the 


art  form 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


NOTTINGHAM  AND  THE  MINING  COUNTRY 


NOTTINGHAM  AND  THE  MINING  COUNTRY 


A  close  study  of  Nottingham  and  the  mining  country 
is  essential  in  the  study  of  D.H.  Lawrence  because  the 
scene  forms  the  immediate  environment  in  which  the  writer 
was  born  and  in  which  he  grew  up.  The  mining  country 
embodies  those  forces  which  shaped  Lawrence ®s  early 
development  and,  in  later  life,  stimulated  much  of  his 
thinking.  It  is  Lawrence* s  reaction  to  the  drab  ugliness 
of  the  world  of  his  childhood  that  produced  in  him  his 
intense  passion  for  natural  beauty.  Although  Lawrence 
grew  up  to  loathe  his  birthplace,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
ever  would  have  become  the  great  writer  he  did  had  he 
been  born  and  raised  in  an  environment  less  scarred  by  the 
hand  of  industrialism.  F.R.  Leavis  recognizes  this  fact 
when  he  says, 

To  be  bom,  with  that  genius,  a  miner* s  son  at 
Eastwood  in  the  eighteen-eighties— it  is  as  if 
Destiny,  having  given  him  the  genius,  had  arranged 
also  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  develop  it  to  the 
utmost  and  qualified  to  use  it  -for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  meant.  If  he  had  not  been  born  into 
the  working  class  he  could  not  have  known  working 
class  life  from  the  inside.  As  it  was  he  enjoyed 
advantages  that  a  writer  middle  class  bom  could 
not  have  had:  the  positive  experience  and  a  freedom 
both  from  illusions  and  from  the  debilitating  sense 
of  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  gifted  as  he  was, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  getting  to  know 

1 

life  at  other  social  levels. 

D.H.  Lawrence  was  endowed  with  a  peculiar  sensitivity 
which  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  which  sets  him  apart  from 
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other  writers.  If  he  succeeds  in  anything  so  far  as  his 
writing  is  concerned,  he  succeeds  in  making  his  readers 
more  conscious  of  the  wonderful  world  which  lies  all 
about  us.  Lawrence* s  acute  vision  constantly  penetrates 
into  the  very  heart  of  natural  beauty  and  takes  the  reader 
into  a  world  as  fresh  and  unspoiled  as  it  was  on  the 
“morning  of  creation'1  •  It  was  the  mixture  of  the  Old 
England  and  the  New  which  at  once  fostered  Lawrence fs 
sensitivity  to  natural  beauty  and,  at  the  same  time, 
developed  his  hatred  for  the  things  which  he  saw  standing 
between  man  and  his  natural,  spontaneous  self,  A  description 
of  these  forces,  working  as  they  did,  one  against  the  other, 
almost  simultaneously,  forms  the  major  considerations  of  the 
following  chapter. 

The  picture  of  his  early  life  which  is  recorded  in 

Sons  and  Lovers  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  as 

representing  accurately  the  environment  in  which  the  young 

Lawrence  came  to  consciousness.  It  is,  as  has  been  pointed 

3 

out,  deeply  colored  by  what  Lawrence* s  mother  told  him 
about  his  father,  and  as  such  is  not  a  reliable  account. 

This  fact  was  recognised  by  Lawrence  himself  in  later  life 
when  he  realized  that  his  portrait  of  his  father  in  his 
autobiographical  novel  was  too  one-sided.  He  even  expressed 
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the  wish  that  he  could  rewrite  the  book  in  fairness  to 

b 

his  father.  As  early  as  1921  we  find  the  following 

sympathetic  description  of  Arthur  Lawrence: 

When  we  were  children  our  father  often  worked  on  the 
night  shift.  Once  it  was  springtime,  and  he  used  to 
arrive  home,  black  and  tired,  just  as  we  were 
downstairs  in  our  nightdresses.  Then  night  met 
morning  face  to  face,  and  the  contact  was  not  always 
happy.  Perhaps  it  was  painful  to  my  father  to  see 
us  gaily  entering  upon  the  day  into  which  he 
dragged  himself  soiled  and  weary.  He  didn*t  like 
going  to  bed  in  the  spring  morning  sunshine. 

But  sometimes  he  was  happy,  because  of  his  long 
walk  through  the  dewy  fields  in  the  first  daybreak. 

He  loved  the  open  morning,  the  crystal  and  the 
space,  after  a  night  down  pit.  He  watched  every 
bird,  every  stir  in  the  trembling  grass,  answering 
the  whinnying  of  the  pewits  and  tweeted  to  the 
wrens.  If  he  could,  he  would  have  whinnied  and 
tweeted  and  whistled  in  a  native  language  that  was 

5 

not  human.  He  liked  non-human  things  best. 

We  shall  see  that  the  attitude  of  Lawrence* s  father  towards 
nature  was  the  sort  of  attitude  which  D.H.  Lawrence  came  to 
hold  himself.  Let  us  now  look  more  closely  at  the  country 
in  which  Lawrence,  as  he  puts  it,  ncame  to  consciousness.” 

The  best  description  of  Lawrence* s  England  is  to  be 
found  in  an  essay  entitled  *  Nottingham  and  the  Mining 
Country*  which  was  written  in  1929  and  published  in  The  New 
Adelohi,  June- August,  1930*  It  is  worth  looking  at  in 
some  detail  because  it  is  Lawrence* s  own  account  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  brought  up;  also,  it  not  only 
describes  the  atmosphere,  but  expresses  Lawrence *s  criticism 
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of  the  way  in  which  Victorian  Industrialism  was  allowed 
to  develop.  The  first  paragraph  sets  the  scene  of 
Lawrence's  birthplace  in  these  words: 

I  was  born  nearly  forty- four  years  ago,  in 
Eastwood,  a  mining  village  of  some  three  thousand 
souls,  about  eight  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  one 
mile  from  the  small  stream,  the  Erewash,  which 
divides  Nottinghamshire  from  Derbyshire.  It  is 
hilly  country,  looking  west  to  Crich  and  towards 
Matlock,  sixteen  miles  away,  and  east  and  north¬ 
east  towards  Mansfield  and  the  Sherwood  forest 
district.  To  me  it  seemed,  and  still  seems,  an 
extremely  beautiful  countryside,  just  between  the 
red  sandstone  and  the  oak-trees  of  Nottingham, 
and  the  cold  limestone,  the  ash  trees,  the  stone 
fences  of  Derbyshire.  To  me,  as  a  child  and  a 
young  man,  it  was  still  the  old  England  of  the 
forest  and  the  agricultural  past;  there  were  no 
motor-cars,  the  mines  were,  in  a  sense,  an  accident 
in  the  landscape,  and  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 

were  not  very  far  away. 

The  "old  England  of  the  forest  and  the  agricultural 
past*’  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Lawrence's  background; 
it  is  one  of  the  great  formative  influences  in  Lawrence's 
total  outlook.  By  the  time  he  grew  up,  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  Eastwood,  as  in  most  parts  of  England, 
but  this  change  was  already  on  its  way  when  Lawrence's 
grandfather  came  to  live  in  an  "old  cottage  down  in  a 

7 

quarry-bed,  by  the  brook  at  Old  Brinsley,  near  the  pit*1 . 

Lawrence's  grandfather  "got  the  job  of  company 
tailor  for  the  Brinsley  mine.  In  those  days  the  company 
supplied  the  men  with  thick  flannel  vests,  or  singlets, 
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and  the  moleskin  trousers  lined  at  the  top  with  flannel, 

8 

in  which  the  colliers  worked*11  Lawrence's  grandfather 
was  a  tradesman,  but  Lawrence's  own  father  was  a  collier, 
although  he,  too,  was  not  ‘'mechanized”  as  Lawrence  is  at 
considerable  pains  to  point  out.  “We  lived  in  the  Breach”, 
Lawrence  tells  us, 

in  a  corner  house.  A  field-path  came  down  under  a 
great  hawthorn  hedge.  On  the  other  side  was  the 
brook,  with  the  old  sheep-bridge  going  over  into  the 
meadows.  The  hawthorn  hedge  by  the  brook  had  grown 
tall  as  tall  trees,  and  we  used  to  bathe  from  it 
there  in  the  dipping-hole,  where  the  sheep  were 
dipped,  just  near  the  fall  from  the  old  mill-dam, 
where  the  water  rushed.  The  mill  only  ceased  grinding 
the  local  corn  when  I  was  a  child.  And  my  father, 
who  always  worked  in  Brinsley  pit,  and  who  always 
got  up  at  five  o'clock,  if  not  at  four,  would  set 
off  in  the  dawn  across  the  fields  at  Coney  Grey,  and 
hunt  for  mushrooms  in  the  long  grass,  or  perhaps 
pick  up  a  skulking  rabbit,  which  he  would  bring  home 
at  evening  inside  the  lining  of  his  pit-coat. 

So  that  the  life  was  a  curious  cross  between 
industrialism  and  the  old  agricultural  England  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Fielding  and  George  Eliot. 
The  dialect  was  broad  Derbyshire,  and  always  'thee* 
and  'thou'.  The  people  lived  almost  entirely  by 
instinct,  men  of  my  father's  age  could  not  really 
read.  And  the  pit  did  not  mechanize  men.  On  the 
contrary.  Under  the  butty  system,  the  miners  worked 
underground  as  a  sort  of  intimate  community,  they 
knew  each  other  practically  naked,  and  with  curious 
close  intimacy,  and  the  darkness  and  the  underground 
remoteness  of  the  pit  'stall',  and  the  continual 
presence  of  danger,  made  the  physical,  instinctive, 
and  intuitional  contact  between  men  very  highly 
developed,  a  contact  almost  as  close  as  touch,  very 
real  and  very  powerful.  This  physical  awareness 
and  intimate  togetherness  was  at  its  strongest  down 
pit.  When  the  men  came  up  into  the  light,  they 
blinked.  They  had,  in  a  measure,  to  change  their  flow. 
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Nevertheless,  they  brought  with  them  above  ground  the 
curious  dark  intimacy  of  the  mine,  the  naked  sort  of 
contact,  and  if  I  think  of  my  childhood,  it  is  always 
as  if  there  was  a  lustrous  sort  of  inner  darkness, 
like  the  gloss  of  coal,  in  which  we  moved  and  had  our 
real  being.  My  father  loved  the  pit.  He  was  hurt 
badly,  more  than  once,  but  he  would  never  stay 
away.  He  loved  the  contact,  the  intimacy,  as  men  in 
the  war  loved  the  intense  male  comradeship  of  the 
dark  days.  They  did  not  know  what  they  had  lost  till 
they  lost  it.  And  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  the 
young  colliers  of  today. 

Now  the  colliers  had  also  an  instinct  for  beauty. 
The  colliers*  wives  had  not.  The  colliers  were 
deeply  alive,  instinctively.  But  they  had  no  daytime 
ambition,  and  no  daytime  intellect.  They  avoided, 
really,  the  rational  aspect  of  life.  They  preferred 
to  take  life  instinctively  and  intuitively.  They 
didn*t  even  care  very  profoundly  about  wages.  It 
was  the  women,  naturally,  who  nagged  on  this  score. 
There  was  a  big  discrepancy,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
between  the  collier  who  saw,  at  the  best,  only  a 
brief  few  hours  of  daylight — often  no  daylight  at 
all  during  the  winter  weeks — and  the  collier* s  wife, 
who  had  all  the  day  to  herself  when  the  man  was  down 
9 

pit. 

Lawrence* s  mention  of  the  collier* s  wife  brings  us 
to  another  great  influence  in  the  development  of  the 
writer,  namely,  his  mother.  Her  influence  has,  I  think, 
been  overestimated  by  most  writers  about  Lawrence,  largely 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  Freudian  thinking  in  the 
twentieth  century.  In  some  ways  Lawrence  is  responsible 
for  the  attitude  that  his  n mo the r- love n  lay  at  the  root 
of  his  early  failures  in  his  relationships  with  women. 

He  made  very  bold  use  of  the  Oedipus  Complex  theme  in 
Sons  and  Lovers  and  many  of  his  early  poems  have  for  their 
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subject  matter  the  mourning  of  a  son  for  his  dead  mother. 

In  addition,  Jessie  Chambers1  memoir  does  much  to  perpetrate 

the  view  that  Lawrence  was  unable  to  love  her  because  "he 

10 

was  in  love  with  his  own  mother".  What  we  must  never 

forget,  if  we  expect  to  understand  D.H.  Lawrence,  is  that 

once  he  met  Frieda  his  mother  disappeared  from  the  scene 

of  his  emotional  strife.  For  Lawrence  the  writing  of 

Sons  and  Lovers  and  The  Rainbow  was  a  kind  of  catharsis, 

but  "the  catharsis",  as  F.R.  Leavis  points  out, 

was  complete  and  final;  and  those  who  talk  as  if 
Lawrence  had  been  warped  for  life  or  in  some  way 
disabled  by  the  strain  set  up  in  babyhood  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  assemble  any  weight  of  critical 
evidence  from  the  writings.  There  is  in  fact  no 
more  impressive  mark  of  his  genius  than  what  he  did 
with  his  ‘misfortune*:  he  turned  it  into  insight. 

It  was  a  triumph  of  supreme  intelligence— -the 
intelligence  that  is  inseparable  from  imagination 
and  self-knowledge. 

In  its  use  in  The  Rainbow  the  experience  is 
wholly  impersonal! zed  (and,  in  being  impersonalized, 
extended).  There  is  nothing  about  it  diagnostic  in 
relation  to  the  writer;  it  is  experience  that 
understands  itself.  When  Tom  Brangwen  marries 
Lydia,  older,  foreign  and  a  lady,  we  think  of 
Lawrence  and  Frieda:  the  parallel  is  clearly  not 
accidental.  But,  again,  the  element  belongs  as 
much  and  as  inevitably  to  the  impersonal  dramatic 
whole  as  any  other  in  it;  we  shouldn*t,  if  we 
hadn*t  had  the  special  knowledge,  have  guessed  at 
any  special  relation  here  to  the  author’s  personal 
history.  Lawrence  uses  this  experience  because, 
duly  transformed,  it  presents  itself  as  right  for 
the  development  of  his  theme,  and,  more  generally, 
because  he  finds  himself  free  to  use  all  his  experience 
for  the  definition  of  the  signif icances  he  has 
discerned:  none  is  especially  difficult  or  painful 
11 
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The  poems  of  Looki  We  Have  Come  Through*1  are  an  embodiment 
of  the  struggle  for  a  real  relationship  with  Frieda  and 
the  outcome  of  that  struggle  is  a  "New  Heaven  and  Earth" 
for  the  two  lovers. 

If,  therefore,  the  influence  of  Lawrence* s  mother  is 

to  be  discounted  in  the  development  of  his  emotional 

nature,  what  role  did  she  really  play  as  a  formative 

force  in  the  writer* s  life?  The  answer  to  this  question 

is  to  be  found  in  the  mental  and  moral  makeup  of  Mrs*  Lawrence. 

If  Lawrence* s  father  stood  for  the  physical  and  the  intuitional 

life,  then  his  mother  stood  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 

life.  If  Lawrence  inherited  from  his  father  the  spontaneous 

nature  which  he  tried  to  reinstate  in  all  mankind,  then 

from  his  mother  he  inherited  that  intense  moral  seriousness 

which  enabled  him  to  persevere  in  his  life-work. 

She  [Mrs.  Lawrence]  was  opposite  tto  Mr.  Lawrence!. 

She  had  a  curious,  receptive  mind,  which  found  much 
pleasure  and  amusement  in  listening  to  other  folk. 

She  was  clever  in  leading  folk  on  to  talk.  She  loved 
ideas,  and  was  considered  very  intellectual.  What 
she  liked  most  of  all  was  an  argument  on  religion  or 

12 

philosophy  or  politics  with  some  educated  man. 

Who  that  knew  Lawrence  or  read  his  works  would  doubt  that 
this  was  part  of  his  maternal  legacy? 

Mrs.  Lawrence* s  moral  seriousness  was  no  accident; 
it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Nonconformist  religious  movement 
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which  forms  such  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 

Victorian  Era.  Some  writers  on  Lawrence  have  slighted 

this  aspect  of  his  upbringing  looking  upon  it  as 

productive  of  many  evils  in  the  writer* s  makeup.  Frank 

Leavis  defends  Lawrence  against  one  such  attack  coming 

from  no  less  important  a  critic  than  T.S.  Eliot.  Leavis* 

words  are  worthy  of  considerations 

It  must  be  enough  here  to  say  that  the  religion  of 
Lawrence *s  mother  does  not  deserve  the  contempt 
with  which  Mr.  Eliot  dismisses  it.  The  Chapel, 
in  the  Lawrence  circle,  was  the  centre  of  a  strong 
social  life,  and  the  forces  of  a  still  persistent 
cultural  tradition  that  had  as  its  main  drive  the 
religious  tradition  of  which  Mr.  Eliot  is  so 
contemptuous.  To  turn,  as  Lawrence  did,  the 
earnestness  and  moral  seriousness  of  that  tradition 
to  the  powering  of  a  strenuous  intellectual 
inquiringness  was  all  in  the  tradition.  That  the 
Lawrence* s  were  Congregationalists  is  a  relevant 
point— their  Nonconformity  was  very  far  from  being 
the  debased  tin-chapel  salvationism  that  Mr.  Eliot 
appears  to  think  it.  Congregationalism  had  a 
peculiarly  strong  intellectual  tradition— in  what 
ways  does  Mr.  Eliot  think  Unitarianism  superior? 

As  for  the  part  played  by  Nonconformity  in  English 
civilization,  I  suggest  he  read  Halevy,  though  books 
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alone  will  not  cure  that  kind  of  ignorance. 

Of  Lawrence* s  own  views  on  the  Christianity  which  he 
received  through  the  teachings  of  the  Congregational 
Church  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  later  chapter.  For 
the  moment  we  may  look  at  what  he  wrote  about  Congregationalism 
in  an  essay  entitled  "Hymns  in  a  Man*s  Life" • 
on  his  religious  up b ring in g^ he  says, 
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I  think  it  was  good  to  be  brought  up  a  Protestant: 
and  among  Protestants,  a  Nonconformist,  and  among 
Nonconformists,  a  Congregationalism  Which  sounds 
Pharisaic.  But  I  should  have  missed  bitterly  a 
direct  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  a  direct  relation 
to  Galilee  and  Canaan,  Moab  and  Kedron,  those  places 
that  never  existed  on  earth.  And  in  the  Church  of 
England  one  would  hardly  have  escaped  those  snobbish 
hierarchies  of  class  which  spoil  so  much  for  a  child. 

And  the  Primitive  Methodists,  when  I  was  a  boy,  were 
always  having  “revivals*1  and  being  “ saved",  and  I 
always  had  a  horror  of  being  saved. 

So,  all  together,  I  am  grateful  to  my  “Congregational" 
upbringing.  The  Congregationalists  are  the  oldest 
Nonconformists,  descendants  of  the  Oliver  Cromwell 
Independents.  They  still  had  the  Puritan  tradition 
of  no  ritual.  But  they  avoided  the  personal  emotionalism 

Ik 

which  one  found  among  the  Methodists  when  I  was  a  boy. 

In  Lawrence* s  youth  there  must  have  been  from  the 
beginning  a  confusion  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
religion.  This  confusion  was  likely  the  product  of  the 
conflict  between  the  church  of  his  upbringing  and  that 
of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  both  of  which  had  their 
host  of  followers  in  his  home  town  of  Eastwood.  Lawrence 
came  to  despise  the  chapel-going  respectability  of  the 
Congregational  church  for  its  puritanism  and  lack  of  really 
deep  religious  feeling;  he  also  came  to  loathe  the  religion 
of  the  Primitive  Methodists  for  debasing  the  true  wonder 
of  Christianity  while  he  was  still  a  child.  In  his  novel, 

The  Rainbow.  Lawrence  describes  Ursula  Brangwen*s  bitterness 
towards  the  Methodists;  the  feelings  he  gives  to  her 
character  are  probably  an  authentic  record  of  his  own 
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feelings*  Of  Ursula  he  says, 

How  bitterly  Ursula  resented  her  first  acquaintance 
with  evangelical  teachings*  She  got  a  peculiar 
thrill  from  the  application  of  salvation  to  her  own 
personal  case*  'Jesus  died  for  r^e,  He  suffered  for 
me.1  There  was  a  pride  and  a  thrill  in  it,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  sense  of  dreariness.  Jesus 
with  holes  in  His  hands  and  feets  it  was  distasteful 
to  her.  The  shadowy  Jesus  with  the  Stigmata:  that 
was  her  own  vision.  But  Jesus  the  actual  man, 
talking  with  teeth  and  lips,  telling  one  to  put 
one's  finger  into  His  wounds,  like  a  villager 
gloating  in  his  sores,  repelled  her*  She  was  an 
enemy  of  those  who  insisted  on  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
If  He  were  just  a  man,  living  an  ordinary  human 
life,  then  she  was  indifferent. 

But  it  was  the  jealousy  of  the  vulgar  people  which 
must  insist  on  the  humanity  of  Christ.  It  was  the 
vulgar  mind  which  could  allow  nothing  extra- human, 
nothing  beyond  itself  to  exist.  It  was  the  dirty, 
desecrating  hands  of  the  revivalists  which  wanted 
to  drag  Jesus  into  this  everyday  life,  to  dress 
Jesus  up  in  trousers  and  frock  coat,  to  compel  him 
to  a  vulgar  equality  of  footing.  It  was  the  impudent 
suburban  soul  which  would  ask,  'What  would  Jesus  do, 

l6 

if  He  were  in  my  shoes?' 

The  influence  of  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which 
Lawrence  grew  up  was  indeed  far-reaching.  It  affected, 
among  other  things,  his  reading  of  history  in  which  he 
saw  the  development  of  two  types  of  Christianity  which 
in  his  mind,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  must  have  been 
identified  with  the  Congregational  and  Methodist  churches 
which  he  knew  as  a  child.  These  two  types  of  Christianity 
he  referred  to  by  various  names;  sometimes  he  called  them 
religions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  at  times  he 
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referred  to  them  as  the  churches  of  the  Eagle  and  the 

Dove,  and  at  other  times  he  identified  them  as  the 

religions  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  the  Flesh  and 

the  Spirit.  Writing  near  the  end  of  his  life^he  says, 

The  longer  one  lives,  the  more  one  realizes  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Christianity,  the  one 
focussed  on  Jesus  and  the  command,  Love  one 
another I— and  the  other  focussed,  not  on  Paul 
or  Peter  or  John  the  Beloved,  but  on  the  Apocalypse. 
There  is  the  Christianity  of  tenderness.  But  as 
far  as  I  can  see  it  is  pushed  aside  by  the  Christianity 
of  self-glorifications  the  self-glorification  of 
17 

the  humble. 

Important  as  the  religious  atmosphere  is  in  the 

development  of  D.H.  Lawrence,  the  natural  surroundings 

of  the  countryside  must  be  considered  as  being  equally 

important.  Although  the  chapel  stifled  his  craving  for 

wonder,  the  beauty  of  the  natural  landscape  amidst  which 

Eastwood  was  situated  was  such  as  to  inspire  and  cultivate 

an  everlasting  love  for  beauty.  This  deep  love  for 

natural  beauty  Lawrence  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 

admirable  qualities  of  the  colliers  whom  he  knew  during 

his  childhood  and  youth. 

The  collier  fled  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  he 
could,  away  from  the  nagging  materialism  of  the  woman. 
With  the  woman  it  was  always:  This  is  broken,  now 
you*ve  got  to  mend  it i  or  else:  We  want  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  and  where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

The  collier  didn*t  know  and  didn*t  care  very  deeply— 
his  life  was  otherwise.  So  he  escaped.  He  roved  the 
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countryside  with  his  dog,  prowling  for  a  rabbit, 
for  nests,  for  mushrooms,  anything.  He  loved  the 
countryside,  just  the  indisc riminating  feel  of  it. 

Or  he  loved  just  to  sit  on  his  heels  and  watch — 
anything  or  nothing.  He  was  not  intellectually 
interested.  Life  for  him  did  not  consist  in  facts, 
but  in  a  flow.  Very  often  he  loved  his  garden. 

And  very  often  he  had  the  genuine  love  of  the 
beauty  of  flowers.  I  have  known  it  often  and 
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often,  in  colliers. 

This  instinctual  love  of  beauty  was  one  of  the  things 
which  was,  according  to  Lawrence,  destroyed  by  industrialism. 
He  writes, 

The  real  tragedy  of  England,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
tragedy  of  ugliness.  The  country  is  so  lovelys 
the  man-made  England  is  so  vile.  I  know  that  the 
ordinary  collier,  when  I  was  a  boy,  had  a  peculiar 
sense  of  beauty,  coming  from  his  intuitive  and 
instinctive  consciousness,  which  was  awakened  down 
pit.  And  the  fact  that  he  met  with  just  cold 
ugliness  and  raw  materialism  when  he  came  up  into 
daylight,  and  particularly  when  he  came  to  the 
Square  or  the  Breach,  and  to  his  own  table,  killed 
something  in  him,  and  in  a  sense  spoiled  him  as 
19 

a  man. 

In  Lawrence  himself  the  instinctual  love  of  beauty 
was  developed  very  highly  and  he  does,  perhaps,  read 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  collier  something  of  his 
own  makeup.  We  have  no  first-hand  record  of  his  reaction 
to  nature  as  a  child  although  we  have  in  his  writing  a 
continual  celebration  of  beauty  in  its  natural  forms. 

If  there  is  one  hint  of  what  the  young  Lawrence  felt 
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about  nature  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  picture  of  Ursula 
Brangwen  in  her  childhood.  Her  love  of  nature  is  mixed 
with  her  religious  misgivings.  "Early  in  the  spring," 
writes  Lawrence, 

when  the  lambs  came,  and  shelters  were  built  of 
straw,  and  on  her  uncled  farm  the  men  sat  at  night 
with  a  lantern  and  a  dog,  then  again  there  swept 
over  her  this  passionate  confusion  between  the 
vision  world  and  the  week-day  world.  Again  she 
felt  Jesus  in  the  countryside.  Ah,  he  would  lift 
up  the  lambs  in  his  arms!  Ah,  and  she  was  the 
lamb.  Again,  in  the  morning,  going  down  the  lane, 
she  heard  the  yew  call,  and  the  lambs  came  running, 
shaking  and  twinkling  with  new-born  bliss.  And 
she  saw  them  stooping,  nuzzling,  groping  to  the 
udder,  to  find  the  teats,  whilst  the  mother  turned 
her  head  gravely  and  sniffed  her  own.  And  they 
were  sucking,  vibrating  with  bliss  on  their  little, 
long  legs,  their  throats  stretched  up,  their  new 
bodies  quivering  to  the  stream  of  blood-warm, 
loving  milk. 

Oh  and  the  bliss,  the  bliss.’  She  could  scarcely 
tear  herself  away  to  go  to  school.  The  little  noses 
nuzzling  at  the  udder,  the  little  bodies  so  glad 
and  sure,  the  little  black  legs  crooked,  the  mother 
standing  still,  yielding  herself  to  their  quivering 
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attraction — then  the  mother  walked  calmly  away. 

We  shall  examine  in  greater  detail  the  confusion  in 
Lawrence’s  early  life  between  the  everyday  world  and  the 
visionary  world;  for  the  time  being  it  is  enough  to 
note  his  intense  love  for  natural  life.  It  cannot  be 
certainly  proved  that  Ursula’s  feelings  are  really  his 
own,  but  knowing  the  later  Lawrence,  it  seems  difficult 
to  think  otherwise.  It  may  help  us  to  grant  the  authenticity 
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of  the  portrait  if  we  remember  that  in  real  life  Lawrence* s 

grandfather  lived  on  a  farm  near  Brinsley,  where  the 

21 

Lawrence  children  often  went  to  visit. 

Lawrence* s  feeling  for  nature  was  further  developed 
by  his  associations  with  the  Chambers*  family,  who  lived 
on  a  farm  about  two  miles  from  Eastwood.  It  was  at  the 
farm  that  Lawrence  met  Jessie  Chambers  who  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  in  his  emotional  and  intellectual 
development.  Of  the  personal  relationship  between  them 
we  shall  speak  later— its  emotional  importance  can  hardly 
be  overestimated — but  Lawrence* s  visits  to  the  farm  must 
have  helped  also  to  sharpen  his  eyes  and  feelings  for  the 
countryside.  Lawrence’s  first  novel,  The  White  Peacock ? 
reflects  his  experiences  on  the  farm  and  it  is  those 
experiences  that  enabled  him  to  write  with  such  poignancy 
about  the  countryside  in  his  later  novel,  The  Rainbow. 

The  farm  provided  Lawrence  with  an  escape  from  the 
increasing  ugliness  of  the  Victorian  town.  On  one  occasion 
he  writes, 

Now  though  perhaps  nobody  knew  it,  it  was  ugliness 
which  betrayed  the  spirit  of  man  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  great  crime  which  the  moneyed  classes 
and  the  promoters  of  industry  committed  in  the 
palmy  Victorian  days  was  the  condemning  of  the 
workers  to  ugliness,  ugliness,  ugliness:  meanness 
and  formless  and  ugly  surroundings,  ugly  ideals, 
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ugly  religion,  ugly  hope,  ugly  love,  ugly  clothes, 
ugly  furniture,  ugly  houses,  ugly  relationship 
between  workers  and  employers.  The  human  soul 
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needs  actual  beauty  even  more  than  bread. 

From  this  observation  it  is  relatively  easy  to  see  how 
the  farm  fostered  Lawrence* s  desire  for  beauty  and  the 
town  increased  his  hatred  for  industrialism. 

Lawrence* s  love  for  the  countryside  manifests 
itself  in  many  ways  in  his  writing.  Flowers,  for  example, 
are  basic  symbols  in  his  work.  Some  critics  have  seen 
flowers  in  Lawrence  as  constituting  merely  erotic  symbols; 
I  feel  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  flowers  to  Lawrence 
symbolized  **  individuality11 — they  alone  we  re  come  to  their 
fulfillment.  In  his  writing,  therefore,  when  Lawrence 
wishes  to  find  an  example  of  what  man  should  strive  to 
achieve,  he  very  often  compares  man*s  goal  to  that 
achieved  by  a  flower  as  it  comes  to  bloom  and  he  adds 
that  the  ’’coming  to  flower”  and  not  the  seed  is  the  end 
to  be  striven  for.  In  one  of  the  triumphant  poems  of 
“Looki  We  Have  Come  Through J”  he  explains  his  own  final 
achievement  thus: 

I  am  myself  at  last;  now  I  achieve 
My  very  self.  I,  with  the  wonder  mellow, 

Full  of  fine  warmth,  I  issue  forth  in  clear 
And  single  me,  perfected  from  my  fellow. 

Here  I  am  myself.  No  rose-bush  heaving 
Its  limpid  sap  to  culmination  has  brought 
Itself  more  sheer  and  naked  out  of  the  green 
In  stark-clear  roses,  than  I  to  myself  am  brought. 


If 


The  title  of  the  above  poem  is  "I  Am  Like  A  Rose", 
there  is  one  central  theme  in  all  the  Lax^rencean  poems 
about  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers,  it  is  the  theme  of 
individuality  of  which  each  living  thing  was,  as  Lawrence 
saw  it,  an  example  for  mankind  to  imitate. 

There  is  an  interesting  scene  in  Sons  and  Lovers 

in  the  chapter  called,  perhaps  significantly,  “Defeat  of 

Miriam".  Paul  and  Miriam  are  walking  through  the  garden 

where  daffodils  are  blooming  lavishly.  Miriam  stoops 

down  to  caress  the  flowers,  "fondling  them  lavishly  all 

the  while."  The  sight  is  painful  to  Paul  who  asks, 

"Why  must  you  always  be  fondling  things i"  She  answers 

that  she  loves  to  touch  them,  but  Paul  feels  that  her 

relation  with  the  flowers  indicates  the  type  of  relation 

which  she  would  like  to  exist  between  them.  He  says, 

"You  absorb,  absorb,  as  if  you  must  fill  yourself  up  with 

2h 

love,  because  you've  got  a  shortage  somewhere."  This 
scene  foreshadows  the  eventual  defeat  of  Miriam;  she  is 
defeated  because  she  cannot  accept  the  otherness  in 
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establishing  relations  with  things  about  her.  If  the 
account  is  an  accurate  rendering  of  Lawrence's  relationship 
with  Jessie  Chambers,  we  may  see  how  his  views  on  nature 
were  transferred  into  the  field  of  human  relationships. 

A  somewhat  more  direct  statement  of  how  mankind 
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should  regard  flowers — and  for  that  matter  nature  generally— 

is  given  in  the  following  quotations 

Now  the  love  of  flowers  is  a  very  misleading  thing. 

Most  women  love  flowers  as  possessions,  and  as 
trimmings.  They  can’t  look  at  a  flower,  and  wonder 
a  moment,  and  pass  on.  If  they  see  a  flower  that 
arrests  their  attention,  they  must  at  once  pick  it, 
pluck  it.  Possession J  A  possession  1  Something 
added  on  to  m^i  And  most  of  the  so-called  love  of 
flowers  today  is  merely  this  reaching  out  of 
possession  and  egoism:  something  I’ve  got: 
something  that  embellishes  me.  Yet  I’ve  seen  many 
a  collier  stand  in  his  back  garden  looking  down 
at  a  flower  with  that  odd,  remote  sort  of  contemplation 
which  shows  a  real  awareness  of  the  presence  of 
beauty.  It  would  not  even  be  admiration,  or  joy, 
or  delight,  or  any  of  those  things  which  so  often 
have  a  root  in  the  possessive  instinct.  It  would  be 
a  sort  of  contemplation:  which  shows  the  incipient 
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artist. 

This  doctrine  of  otherness,  having  its  origin  in  Lawrence1 s 

childhood,  becomes,  as  we  shall  see,  a  central  theme  in 

his  searching  views  on  human  existence. 

There  is  still  another  fact  in  Lawrence’s  youth  that 

helped  to  develop  l!real  awareness  of  the  presence  of  beauty11. 

We  know  that  Lawrence  had  aspirations  to  become  an  artist 

and  one  of  the  things  which  he  did  in  preparation  for  such 

a  career  was  to  copy  pictures.  In  an  essay  entitled 

’’Making  Pictures”  Lawrence  has  this  to  say: 

I  learnt  to  paint  from  copying  other  pictures — 
usually  reproductions,  sometimes  even  photographs. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  how  I  concentrated  over  it i 
Copying  some  perfectly  worthless  scene  reproduction 
in  some  magazine.  I  worked  with  almost  dry  water- 
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colour,  stroke  by  stroke,  covering  half  a  square 
inch  at  a  time,  each  square- inch  perfect  and 
completed,  proceeding  in  a  kind  of  mosaic  advance, 
with  no  idea  at  all  of  laying  on  a  broad  wash. 

Hours  and  hours  of  intense  concentration,  inch  by 
inch  progress,  in  a  method  entirely  wrong — yet 
those  copies  of  mine  managed,  when  they  were 
finished,  to  have  a  certain  something  that  delighted 
me;  a  certain  glow  of  life,  which  was  beauty  to  me.... 
Even  if  you  only  copy  a  purely  banal  reproduction 
of  an  old  bridge,  some  sort  of  keen,  delighted 
awareness  of  the  old  bridge  or  of  its  atmosphere, 
or  the  image  it  has  kindled  inside  you,  can  go  over 
on  to  the  paper  and  give  a  certain  touch  of  life 
to  a  banal  conception.... 

The  only  thing  one  can  look  into,  stare  into, 
and  see  only  vision,  is  the  vision  itself:  the 
visionary  image.  That  is  why  I  am  glad  I  never 
had  any  training  but  the  self-imposed  training  of 
copying  other  men*s  pictures.  As  I  grew  more 
ambitious,  I  copied  Leader* s  landscapes,  and 
Frank  Brangwyn*s  cartoon-like  pictures,  then 
Peter  de  Wint  and  Girt in  water-colours.  I  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  series  of 
English  water-colour  painters,  published  by  the 
Studio  in  eight  parts,  when  I  was  a  youth.  I  had 
only  six  of  the  eight  parts,  but  they  were  invaluable 
to  me.  I  copied  them  with  the  greatest  joy,  and 
found  some  of  them  extremely  difficult.  Surely  I 
put  as  much  labour  into  copying  from  those  water¬ 
colour  reproductions  as  most  modem  art  students 
put  into  all  their  years  of  study.  And  I  had 
enormous  profit  from  it.  I  not  only  acquired  a 
considerable  technical  skill  in  handling  water¬ 
colour — let  any  man  try  copying  the  English 
water-colour  artists,  from  Paul  Sandby  and  Peter  de 
Wint  and  Girt in,  up  to  Frank  Brangwyn  and  the 
impressionists  like  Brabazon,  and  he  will  see  how 
much  skill  it  requires — but  also  I  developed  my 
visionary  awareness.  And  I  believe  one  can  only 
develop  one*s  visionary  awareness  by  close  contact 
with  the  vision  itself:  that  is  by  knowing  pictures, 
real  vision  pictures,  and  by  dwelling  on  them,  and 
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really  dwelling  in  them 
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The  importance  of  this  experience  in  the  development  of 
Lawrence  as  a  writer  should  not  be  overlooked*  A  great 
deal  of  his  writing  is  an  attempt  to  awaken  ,,awareness,, 
in  the  reader,  and  Lawrence  succeeds  because  he  himself 
had  developed  the  sensitivity  to  beauty*  It  was  his 
early  contact  with  art  that  helped  him  achieve  his  goal* 

We  have  now  looked  at  some  of  the  influences  or 
forces  inherent  in  Lawrence* s  youthful  environment  which 
helped  to  shape  the  writer* s  feelings  and  thinking.  We 
have  seen  Nottingham  and  the  mining  country  as  a  mixture 
of  industrialism  and  agriculturalism,  the  former  continually 
striving  to  obliterate  and  disfigure  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  latter.  We  have  seen  Lawrence* s  father,  caught  up 
as  he  was  in  the  developing  industrial  movement  but  still 
preserving  his  instinctual  love  for  beauty  serving  as  a 
model  for  the  young  Lawrence,  and  we  have  seen  Lawrence*  s 
mother  imposing  upon  her  son  the  moral  seriousness  which 
was  to  become  so  characteristic  of  the  later  Lawrence* 

The  two  types  of  religion  amidst  which  Lawrence  grew  up 
we  have  also  glanced  at  for  they,  too,  helped  to  shape 
the  Lawrence  who  became  both  a  writer  and  a  prophet. 

Finally,  we  have  looked  at  how  Lawrence  developed  his 
awareness  of  beauty  through  arduously  copying  the  pictures 
of  other  artists. 
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If  we  look  at  all  these  influences  together  we  must 
conclude  that  they  make  up  a  very  stimulating  environment 
which,  acting  upon  the  very  sensitive  mind  of  Lawrence 
and  being  constantly  examined  and  reflected  upon  by  him, 
forms  the  fabric  of  his  literary  genius.  No  genius  can 
develop  in  a  vacuum  and  Lawrence  is  no  exception;  his 
ideas  come  as  a  result  of  applying  acute  intelligence 
and  feelings  to  a  great  variety  of  situations  which 
were  experienced  at  firsthand.  We  cannot  examine  all  of 
Lawrence* s  ideas,  but  must  now  turn  to  his  struggle  for  a 
religion,  to  his  revolt  against  Christianity,  as  he  came 
to  know  it,  in  an  attempt  to  see  what  the  real  nature  of 
that  struggle  was  like. 
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D.H.  LAWRENCE'S  EMOTIONAL  REVOLT  AGAINST  CHRISTIANITY 


D.H.  LAWRENCE* S  EMOTIONAL  REVOLT  AGAINST  CHRISTIANITY 


Of  Lawrence* s  views  on  Christianity  a  great  deal  has 

been  written.  Catherine  Carswell,  who  knew  him  personally, 

says,  " ...as  it  seems  to  me,  Lawrence,  by  repudiating  the 

Christian  doctrine,  discovered  its  soul  afresh,  and  that 

in  a  way  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  initial 
1 

repudiation.'1  In  a  much  later  book,  Father  Tiverton  when 

discussing  Lawrence*s  most . controversial  novel,  Lady 

Chatterle.y's  Lover,  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  "Connie, 

so  free  of  her  body  with  other  lovers,  would  then  so  easily 

be  able  to  achieve  this  perfect,  stable  relationship  with 
2 

Mellors."  Yet  when  writing  of  Lawrence* s  views  on  sex, 

Tiverton  says,  "In  all  this  Lawrence  seems  to  me  much 

closer  to  the  Christian  view  of  sex,  properly  understood, 

than  were  many  of  his  opponents  [within  and  without  the 

Church]".  Tiverton  does  admit  that  Lawrence  was  a 

religious  man,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  in  the  chapter 

entitled  'Resurrection1 , 

...he  [Lawrence]  tries  to  restore  the  gods  by 
reviving  the  vital  phallic  relation  of  man  and 
woman.  This  is  like  trying  to  cure  a  cancer  by 
prescribing  gymnastic  exercises:  the  inability  to 
clo  exercises  may  be  a  symptom  of  cancer,  and  cure 
of  the  cancer  may  restore  the  ability;  but  the 
cancer  cannot  be  cured  by  the  exercises.  If  this 
is  so,  then  the  failure,  such  as  it  is,  of  Lady 
Chatterlev  as  a  novel,  is  symptomatic  of  the 
failure  of  Lawrence  himself  as  artist  and  as 
‘prophet1,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Eliot's  words,  as 
h 

* medicine  man*. 
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To  equate  Lawrence* s  views  on  sex  and  religion  is,  I 
think,  attempting  to  understand  Lawrence  from  a  very 
narrow  point  of  view,  if  not  to  misunderstand  him 
altogether.  Despite  what  writers  like  Father  Tiverton 
and  Stephen  Spender  say,  Lawrence  did  not  set  out  to 
“change  civilization  [merely]  by  creating  the  pattern  of 

5 

a  more  instinctual  relation  between  the  sexes.” 

To  appreciate  fully  what  Lawrence  did  set  out  to 

do  we  must  trace  his  struggle  with  Christianity,  his 

revolt  against  what  he  felt  Christianity  was  hindering 

in  the  lives  of  men,  in  order  that  we  may  better 

understand  what  religion  he  would  put  in  its  place. 

The  Christian  religion  had  to  be  eradicated  before 

Lawrence* s  view  of  life  could  be  realized  upon  this 

earth.  In  his  own  words: 

I  know  the  greatness  of  Christianity:  it  is  a 
past  greatness.  I  know  that,  but  for  those  early 
Christians,  we  should  never  have  emerged  from  the 
hopeless  disaster  of  the  Dark  Ages.  If  I  had  lived 
in  the  year  ^00,  pray  God,  I  should  have  been  a  true 
and  passionate  Christian.  The  Adventurer. 

But  now  I  live  in  192^,  and  the  Christian  venture 
is  done.  The  adventure  is  gone  out  of  Christianity. 

6 

We  must  start  a  new  venture  towards  God. 

Let  us  see  how  Lawrence  arrived  at  his  opinion  that  it 
was  time  to  make  a  “new  venture  towards  God“ . 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  which  helps  to 
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throw  light  on  Lawrence* s  first  contacts  with  Christianity 
is  an  essay  entitled  •Hymns  in  a  Man's  Life* •  This  essay 
was  written  towards  the  end  of  Lawrence's  life  and  as  such 
may  be  taken  to  represent  his  more  or  less  final  attitude 
towards  the  part  played  by  the  Congregational  Church  in  the 
development  of  his  religious  ideas.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
he  is  not  wholly  antagonistic  in  his  description  of  the 
religious  teaching  which  he  received  as  a  child;  rather, 

as  he  looks  back  he  is  “eternally  grateful  for  the  wonder 

r  n  7 

with  which  it  filled  [his]  childhood11  •  He  recalls  the 

hymns  that  he  learned  as  a  boy  and  tells  us  that  “these 

mean  to  me  almost  more  than  the  finest  poetry,  and  theg 

have  for  me  a  more  permanent  value,  somehow  or  other1'. 

He  writes,  “They  live  and  glisten  in  the  depths  of  the 

man's  consciousness  in  undimmed  wonder,  because  they  have 

9 

not  been  subjected  to  criticism  and  analysis." 

The  word,  wonder,  is  well  chosen  for  essentially  it 

is  Lawrence's  sense  of  wonder  that  made  it  necessary  for 

him  to  break  with  Christianity  and  to  set  out  in  search 

of  a  new  religion.  The  sense  of  wonder  he  considered,  as 

we  have  already  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  Lawrence 

and  Thomas  Carlyle,  "the  religious  element  inherent  in 

all  life,  even  in  a  flea.  That,"  said  Lawrence,  “is  our 

10 

sixth  sense.  And  it  is  the  natural  religious  sense." 
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Ironic  as  it  may  seem,  Christianity  fostered  in  Lawrence 

that  very  quality  which  in  the  end  made  him  unable  to 

accept  it  as  his  own  religion.  It  was  because  he  could 

not  satisfactorily  reconcile  Christianity  with  the  wonder 

which  he  saw  in  everyday  life  that,  in  later  years,  he 

became  such  a  vehement  critic  of  Christianity.  "When 

11 

wonder  has  gone  out  of  a  man  he  is  dead,11  Lawrence  said, 

and  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  him  Christianity  came  to 

be  nearly  always  associated  with  death. 

Before  making  a  detailed  study  of  Lawrence's  views 

on  Christianity  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  importance 

which  he  places  on  wonder  in  everyday  life. 

When  it  comes  all  to  all,  the  most  precious  element 
in  life  is  wonder.  Love  is  a  great  emotion,  and  power 
is  power.  But  both  love  and  power  are  based  on 
wonder.  Love  without  wonder  is  a  sensational  affair, 
and  power  without  wonder  is  mere  force  and  compulsion. 
The  one  universal  element  in  consciousness  which  is 
fundamental  in  life  is  the  element  of  wonder.  You 
cannot  help  feeling  it  in  a  bean  as  it  starts  to  grow 
and  pulls  itself  out  of  its  jacket.  You  cannot  help 
feeling  it  in  the  glisten  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
amoeba.  You  recognize  it,  willy-nilly,  in  an  ant 
busily  tugging  at  a  straw;  or  in  a  rook,  as  it  walks 
12 

the  frosty  grass. 

Here  in  one  paragraph  we  have  what  is  the  central  message 
in  all  of  Lawrence's  novels,  poems,  essays,  short  stories, 
and  plays.  It  was  because  Lawrence  loved  the  wonder  of 
life  that  he  felt  compelled  to  write  as  he  did;  those  who 
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have  seen  in  him  the  worshipper  of  death  have  failed  to 
understand  both  the  story  of  his  life  and  the  meaning  of 

13 

his  work.  It  might  well  be  said  of  Lawrence  that,  above 

all  else,  he  was  obsessed  with  life.  As  Aldous  Huxley 

wrote  of  him,  "He  lived  as  he  lived,  because  he  was, 

lb 

intrinsically  and  from  birth  what  he  was". 

Although  Lawrence  always  regarded  the  hymns  as 

"part  of  the  genuine  wonder"  which  filled  his  childhood, 

to  say  that  this  was  his  reaction  to  all  his  early 

religious  teaching  would  be  misleading.  Even  as  a  child 

he  objected  to  "the  didacticism  and  sentimentalism" 

which  also  formed  part  and  parcel  of  his  religious 

background.  While  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the 

wonder  which  religion  brought  him,  he  does  not  neglect 

to  recall  his  earliest  reaction  towards  the  Crucifixion. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  Class  II  in  Sunday  School, 
when  I  was  about  seven,  a  woman  teacher  trying  to 
harrow  us  about  the  Crucifixion.  And  she  kept 
saying:  "And  arenft  you  sorry  for  Jesus?  Aren’t 
you  sorry?"  And  most  of  the  children  wept.  I 
believe  I  shed  a  crocodile  tear  or  two,  but  very 
vivid  is  my  memory  of  saying  to  myself:  "I  don’t 
really  care  a  bit."  And  I  could  never  go  back  on 
it.  I  never  cared  about  the  Crucifixion,  one  way 
or  another.  Yet  the  wonder  of  it  penetrated  very 

15 

deep  in  me. 

The  facts  of  Lawrence’s  life  and  work  reveal  that  this 
view  of  the  Crucifixion  remained  with  him  throughout  the 
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course  of  his  lifetime  and  that  in  many  ways  it  formed 

the  center  of  his  attacks  on  the  Christian  religion  as  a 

16 

whole.  Thus  The  Man  Who  Died  is  an  attempt  to  rid  mankind 
once  and  for  all  of  the  image  of  Christ  Crucified  and  to 
restore  The  Resurrected  Christ. 

As  a  child  Lawrence  preferred  to  believe  in  the 
visionary  Christ  who  moved  about  in  the  boy*s  world  of 
wonder  and  enriched  it.  His  youthful  belief  was  probably 
not  unlike  that  of  Ursula  whose  vision  of  Christ  Lawrence 
describes  in  these  words: 

To  her  Jesus  was  another  world,  He  was  not  of  this 
world.  He  did  not  thrust  His  hands  under  her  face 
and,  pointing  to  His  wounds,  say: 

‘Look,  Ursula  Brangwen,  I  got  these  for  your  sake. 
Now  do  as  you  are  told. 1 

To  her  Jesus  was  beautifully  remote,  shining  in 
the  distance,  like  a  white  moon  at  sunset,  a  crescent 
moon  beckoning  as  it  follows  the  sun,  out  of  ken. 
Sometimes  dark  clouds  standing  very  far  off, 
pricking  up  into  a  very  clear  yellow  band  of 
sunset,  of  a  winter  evening,  reminding  her  of 
Calvary,  sometimes  the  full  moon  rising  blood-red 
upon  the  hill  terrified  her  with  the  knowledge  that 
Christ  was  now  dead,  hanging  heavy  and  dead  on  the 
17 

Cross. 

This  visionary  image  of  Christ  was  shattered  for  Lawrence 
by  the  Primitive  Methodists  who  insisted  on  making  him 
human;  for  the  Methodists,  Lawrence  always  held  the 
vilest  contempt,  just  as  Ursula  in  The  Rainbow  comes  to 
loathe  the  vulgar  mind  of  the  "revivalists11 . 
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The  symbol  of  the  Gross,  Lawrence  tells  us,  was 

always  meaningless  to  him. 

When  the  evangelical  says:  Behold  the  lamb  of 
God:  what  on  earth  does  he  want  one  to  behold? 

Are  we  invited  to  look  at  a  lamb,  with  wooly, 
muttony  appearance,  frisking  and  making  its  pills? 
Awfully  nice,  but  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  God 
or  my  soul?  Or  the  Cross?  What  do  they  expect  us 
to  see  in  the  cross?  A  sort  of  gallows?  Or  the 
mark  we  use  to  cancel  a  mistake?— cross  it  out.® 

That  the  cross  by  itself  was  supposed  to  mean 
something  always  mystified  me.  The  same  with  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb.— Washed  in  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb J  always  seemed  to  me  an  extremely  unpleasant 
suggestion.  And  when  Jerome  says:  He  who  has  once 
washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  need  never  wash 
again l — I  feel  like  taking  a  hot  bath  at  once, 
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to  wash  off  even  the  suggestion. 

It  is  the  early  contact  which  Lawrence  had  with  the 
Primitive  Methodists  in  Eastwood  which  produced  this 
sort  of  violent  emotional  reaction  towards  certain 
aspects  of  Christianity. 

To  the  moral  expounding  of  the  Bible  Lawrence  also 

reacted  most  unfavorably.  This  is  understandable  for, 

Not  only  was  the  Bible  poured  into  the  childish 
consciousness  day  in,  day  out,  year  in,  year  out, 
willy  nilly,  whether  the  consciousness  could 
assimilate  it  or  not,  but  also  it  was  day  in,  day 
out,  year  in,  year  out,  expounded  dogmatically,  and 
always  morally  expounded,  whether  it  was  in  day  school 

or  at  home  or  in  Band  of  Hope  or  Christian  Endeavour* 

Writing  near  the  end  of  his  life  Lawrence  records  the  dual 

effect  which  the  Bible  produced  on  his  consciousness.  In 

his  Apocalypse,  which  is  his  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
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Revelation,  he  says: 

From  early  childhood  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
Apocalyptic  image:  not  because  I  spent  my  time 
reading  Revelation,  but  because  I  was  sent  to 
Sunday  School  and  to  Chapel,  to  Band  of  Hope  and 
to  Christian  Endeavour,  and  was  always  having  the 
Bible  read  at  me  or  to  me.  I  did  not  even  listen 
attentively.  But  language  has  a  power  of  echoing 
and  re-echoing  in  my  unconscious  mind.  I  can  wake 
up  in  the  night  and  "hear"  things  being  said — or  a 
piece  of  music — to  which  I  paid  no  attention  during 
the  day.  The  very  sound  itself  registers.  And  so 
the  sound  of  Revelation  had  registered  in  me  very 
early,  and  I  was  used  to:  11 1  was  in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice, 
as  of  a  trumpet,  saying;  I  am  Alpha  and  the  Omega" — 
as  I  was  to  a  nursery  rhyme  like  "Little  Bo-Peep" i 
I  didn't  know  the  meaning,  but  then  children  so 
often  prefer  sound  to  sense.  And  nothing  delights 
me  more  than  to  escape  from  the  all  too-moral 
meaning  of  the  book,  to  another  wider,  older,  more 
magnificent  meaning.  In  fact,  one  of  the  real  joys 
of  middle  age  is  in  coming  back  to  the  Bible, 
reading  a  new  translation,  such  as  Moffatt's,  reading 
the  modern  research  and  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  books,  and  of  the  Gospels,  and  getting  a 
whole  new  conception  of  the  Scriptures  altogether. 

Modem  research  has  been  able  to  put  the  Bible  back 
into  its  living  connections,  and  it  is  splendid: 
no  longer  the  Jewish-moral  book  and  a  stick  to  beat 
the  immoral  dog,  but  a  fascinating  account  of  the 
adventure  of  the  Jewish— or  Hebrew  or  Israelite 
nation,  among  the  great  old  civilized  nations  of  the 
past,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia:  then 
on  into  the  Hellenic  world,  the  Seleucides,  and  the 
Romans,  Pompey  and  Antony.  Reading  the  Bible  in  a 
new  translation,  with  modern  notes  and  comments,  is 
more  fascinating  than  reading  Homer,  for  the  adventure 
goes  deeper  into  time  and  into  the  soul,  and 
continues  through  the  centuries,  and  moves  from 
Egypt  to  Ur  and  to  Nineveh,  from  Sheba  to  Tarshish  and 

20 

Athens  and  Rome.  It  is  the  very  quick  of  ancient  history. 


From  this  comprehensive  statement  it  may  be  deduced  that, 
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as  Lawrence  grew  older,  he  went  back  to  the  Scriptures  in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  he  first  approached  them  when  he 
was  a  child.  However,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the 
everyday  world  would  triumph  when  he  reached  youth  and 
manhood.  The  Christian  religion,  as  he  saw  it  practiced 
in  Eastwood  and  elsewhere,  was  bound  to  clash  with 
Lawrence* s  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  about 
him. 


We  have  pointed  out  that  even  as  a  child  Lawrence 

used  to  think  in  symbols — that  to  him  Christ  was  a  symbol 

of  an  "extra- human"  world  rather  than  the  revivalists* 

conception  of  Christ  as  a  "human  being".  The  Resurrection, 

likewise,  became  for  Lawrence  a  very  important  symbol. 

So  passionately  did  Lawrence  become  aware  of  the  living 

body  that  he  could  not  conceive  a  resurrection  in  terms 

other  than  flesh  and  blood.  In  The  Rainbow ,  Ursula  asks 

very  pointedly  the  question  about  Christianity  which 

Lawrence  never  ceased  to  ask, 

But  why  the  memory  of  the  wounds  and  the  death? 

Surely  Christ  rose  with  healed  hands  and  feet, 
sound  and  strong  and  glad?  Surely  the  passage  of 
the  cross  and  the  tomb  was  forgotten?  But  no — 
always  the  memory  of  the  wounds,  always  the  smell 
of  grave-clothes?  A  small  thing  was  Resurrection, 
compared  with  the  Cross  and  the  death,  in  this 
21 
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Ursula  Brangwen  makes  these  observations  when  she  reaches 

adolescence,  that  is,  when  she  is  thirteen  or  fourteen; 

I  suggest  that  these  were  more  than  likely  Lawrence's 

observations  when  he  was  about  the  same  age;  certainly, 

they  were  his  religious  convictions  when  he  wrote  The 

Rainbow,  Lawrence  could  not  reconcile  the  Crucifixion 

with  the  Resurrection,  and  since  they  were  both  a  part 

of  Christianity  he  rejected  it  for  “the  Resurrection  was 

shadowy  and  overcome  by  the  shadow  of  death,  the  Ascension 

22 

was  scarce  noticed,  a  mere  confirmation  of  death.” 

If  we  take  Lawrence's  word  for  the  age  at  which  he 

rejected  the  Christian  dogma  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  in 

assuming  that  the  religious  development  which  Ursula 

undergoes  parallels  and  reflects  his  own.  Even  the  details 

of  Lawrence's  description  of  Ursula  when  she  is  sixteen 

years  old  as  “a  slim,  smouldering  girl,  deeply  reticent, 

yet  lapsing  into  unreserved  expansiveness  now  and  then 

when  she  seemed  to  give  away  her  whole  soul,  but  when  in 

fact  she  only  made  another  counterfeit  of  her  soul  for 
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outward  presentation”  is  an  accurate  self-portrait  of 
Lawrence  upon  leaving  high-school.  There  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  this  description  of  Lawrence's  heroine 
and  Jessie  Chambers*  description  of  the  writer  when  she 
first  met  him  at  the  family  farm. 
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If  we  examine  Ursula's  religious  history,  we  see  that 

at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  has  at  least  temporarily  settled 

the  question  of  her  religious  beliefs.  This  is  an  important 

step  in  her  development  and  it  may  help  to  shed  some  light 

on  Lawrence's  own  story.  "The  religion  which  had  been 

another  world  for  her,"  we  read, 

a  glorious  sort  of  playworld,  where  she  lived, 
climbing  the  trees  with  the  short-statured  man, 
walking  shakily  on  the  sea  like  the  disciples, 
breaking  bread  into  five- thousand  portions,  like 
the  Lord,  giving  a  great  picnic  to  five-thousand 
people,  now  fell  away  from  reality,  and  became  a 
tale,  a  myth,  an  illusion,  which,  however  much 
one  might  assert  it  to  be  true  as  a  historical 
fact,  one  knew  was  not  true— at  least,  for  this 
present-day  life  of  ours.  There  could,  within  the 
limits  of  this  life  we  know,  be  no  Feeding  of  the 
Five  Thousand.  And  the  girl  had  come  to  the  point 
where  she  held  that  that  which  one  cannot  experience 

25 

in  daily  life  is  not  true  for  oneself. 

Ursula's  conclusion  is  like  that  which  Paul  Morel  reaches 

when  he  is  twenty-three  when  he  "shovelled  away  all  the 

beliefs  that  would  hamper  him,  had  cleared  the  ground, 

and  come  more  or  less  to  the  bedrock  of  belief  that  one 

should  feel  inside  oneself  for  right  and  wrong,  and  should 

26 

have  the  patience  to  gradually  realize  one's  God." 

Nevertheless,  the  struggle  for  a  working  religious 
belief  is  far  from  ended  for  Ursula;  there  is  still  the 
task  of  learning  the  week-day  life.  "How  to  act,  that  was 
the  question?  Whither  to  go,  how  to  become  oneself? 
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“One  was  not  oneself,  one  was  merely  a  half-stated  question* 

How  to  become  oneself,  how  to  know  the  question  and  the 

answer  of  oneself,  when  one  was  merely  an  unfixed  something — 

nothing,  blowing  about  like  the  winds  of  heaven,  undefined 
27 

unstated*"  These  are  the  questions  that  Ursula  asks— 

the  questions  that  Lawrence  must  have  asked  himself  as  a 

youth — and  the  answers  to  them  necessitate  a  close  examination 

of  the  way  in  which  Ursula  tries  to  apply  the  moral  teachings 

of  the  Bible  in  her  daily  life. 

Ursula  sincerely  seizes  on  the  injunction,  "Sell  all 

thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor."  The  meaning  seems  plain 

enough  to  her,  but  to  translate  the  meaning  into  everyday 

actions  raises  more  questions  in  her  mind.  "Did  she  want 

to  do  that?"  writes  Lawrence, 

Did  she  want  to  sell  her  pearl- backed  brush  and  mirror, 
her  silver  candlestick,  her  pendant,  her  lovely  little 
necklace,  and  go  dressed  in  drab  like  the  Wherrys: 
the  unlovely  uncombed  Wherrys,  who  were  the  'poor*  to 

28 

her?  She  did  not. 

Ursula  discovers  that  she  cannot  practice  the  doctrine  of 
"Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor."  This  moral 
precept  of  Christianity  she  finds  unacceptable. 

Her  attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  "other  cheek" 
is  no  more  successful,  and  she  comes  to  feel  a  repulsion 
for  Christianity. 
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There  was  something  unclean  and  degrading  about  this 
humble  side  of  Christianity.  Ursula  suddenly  reverted 
to  the  other  extreme.  She  hated  the  Wherrys.  She 
hated  herself,  she  wanted  to  trample  on  herself, 
destroy  herself.  How  could  one  become  free?  She 
hated  religion,  because  it  lent  itself  to  her 
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confusion.  She  abused  everything. 

There  are  many  moments  in  Lawrence's  later  years  when  his 
attitude  towards  Christianity  is  filled  with  the  same  sort 
of  antagonism.  The  wonder  which  it  once  inspired  in  him 
seems  to  have  gone,  and  into  its  place  nothing  but  loathing 
and  hatred  has  come  in.  Like  Ursula  he  seeks  to  '‘abuse 
everything". 

It  seems  logical  to  say  that  during  his  adolescence 
Lawrence  began  to  be  troubled  by  the  moral  teachings  of  his 
church  and  this  was  the  beginning  for  him  of  his  life-long 
struggle  against  certain  moral  principles  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Christian  religion.  He  must  have  earnestly 
tried  to  find  out  what  the  Church  expected  him  to  do, 
how  he  was  supposed  to  act  in  everyday  life,  how,  in 
short,  he  should  go  about  performing  the  Will  of  God. 
Somehow  the  morality  of  Christianity  came  to  threaten 
his  attitude  towards  life  which  was  based  on  the  element 
of  wonder,  and  Lawrence  was  unable  to  practice  the  life  of 
a  Christian.  Whether  he  was  unable  to  do  so  because  he 
lacked  certain  Christian  virtues  or  because  he  failed  to 
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perceive  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity  is  not  particularly 
important.  The  significant  fact  is  that  he  found  the 
teachings  of  the  church,  as  he  understood  them,  to  be 
incapable  of  being  put  into  everyday  practice.  This  problem 
became  a  very  real  one  for  the  young  Lawrence;  he  had  to 
have  the  moral  teaching  in  everyday  terms  and  the  "terms 
of  Christianity"  lent  themselves  to  misinterpretation  and 
confusion.  In  The  Rainbow  he  relives  these  experiences 
in  the  character  of  Ursula.  She  is  torn,  as  we  have  seen, 
between  trying  to  live  in  the  visionary  world  of  Christ 
and  the  weekday  world.  I  suggest  that  Lawrence  as  a 
youth  was  tom  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  novel  he  vividly 
recalls  his  youthful  struggle  with  Christianity.  If  we 
were  asked  to  suggest  a  possible  time  when  this  struggle  is 
temporarily  solved  we  must  accept  Lawrence’s  own  answer. 

He  says  that  he  got  over  the  Christian  dogma  by  the  time 
he  was  sixteen  and  this  time,  one  feels,  marks  the  end 
of  his  first  important  break  with  Christianity. 

The  next  stage  in  Lawrence’s  struggle  with  Christianity 
must  have  reached  its  peak  when  Lawrence  was  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  was  at  this  time  attending  Nottingham 
University  College.  According  to  Jessie  Chambers,  Lawrence 
began  to  read  philosophy  in  his  second  year  of  college; 
therefore,  it  would  be  only  logical  that  this  was  the  occasion 
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for  an  out  and  out  battle  with  Christianity.  We  are  told 
that  at  this  time  he  read  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus,  but  that 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  book.  Jessie  Chambers  goes  on 
further  to  say, 

The  materialistic  philosophy  came  in  full  blast  with 
T.H.  Huxley's  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  Darwin's  Origin 
of  the  Species,  and  Haeckel's  Riddle  of  the  Universe. 
This  rationalistic  teaching  impressed  Lawrence 
deeply.  He  came  upon  it  at  a  time  of  spiritual  fog, 
when  the  lights  of  orthodox  religion  and  morality 
were  proving  wholly  inadequate,  perplexed  as  he  was 
by  his  own  personal  dilemma. .. .He  read  also  Herbert 
Spencer  and  J.S.  Mill  and  William  James,  whose 
Pragmatism  especially  appealed  to  him.  He  liked  also 
Some  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  and  recommended 
30 

me  to  read  it. 

That  Lawrence's  views  on  Christianity  would  eventually 
lead  to  a  serious  conflict  with  Jessie  Chambers  herself 
was,  it  seems,  almost  inevitable  for  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  impressed  by  any  of  the  writers  which  appear  to 
have  made  such  a  profound  impact  on  Lawrence.  Fundamentally 
she  may  have  regarded  Lawrence's  struggle  with  religion  as 
a  symptom  of  his  personal  dilemma — her  account  of  Lawrence's 
youth  and  manhood  seems  to  indicate  that.  However,  as  we 
hope  to  show  later,  Lawrence's  dilemma  could  have  arisen 
out  of  the  incompatibility  of  his  religious  outlook  with 
that  of  Jessie  Chambers'.  This  conflict  we  shall  try  to 
show  drove  the  two  people,  who  had  meant  so  much  to  each 
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other  before  this  time,  further  ancl  further  apart.  That 
Lawrence  recognized  this  as  the  cause  of  the  conflict 
between  them  should  become  apparent  as  our  study  proceeds. 

The  phase  through  which  Lawrence  was  going  at  this 
time  has  been  observed  by  Richard  Aldington.  This  writer's 
account  is  worth  scrutiny  because  it  perpetuates  several 
misconceptions  with  respect  to  Lawrence's  religious 
development.  Among  other  things  it  suggests  that  Lawrence's 
attitude  when  he  was  twenty-one  is  incompatible  with  that 
which  he  held  in  later  life.  Here  are  Aldington's  own 
words: 


He  was  apparently  about  twenty-one  when  he  began 
seriously  to  question  the  orthodoxy  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  another  instance  of  his  mother's 
deep  influence  over  him.  Clearly  he  would  have  to 
conceal  it  from  her,  but  Jessie  Chambers  knew  and 
regretted  it,  saying  that  scepticism  "seared  his 
youthful  freshness".  They  both  suffered  from  it, 
she  feeling  "exquisite  pain,  as,  with  an  intellect 
like  a  knife,  the  man  she  loved  examined  her 
religion  in  which  she  lived  and  moved  and  had  her 
being.  But  he  did  not  spare  her.  He  was  cruel. 

When  they  were  alone  he  was  even  more  fierce,  as 
if  he  would  kill  her  soul."  When  they  returned 
from  these  walks  together  he  was  "wild  with  torture". 
It  was  strangely  unlike  the  dogmatically  mystic 
Lawrence  of  most  of  his  writing  career  to  learn  that 
he  gave  her  "a  vivid  description  of  the  nebular 
theory",  wanted  to  write  their  minister  on  the 
tactful  subject  of  agnosticism,  priggishly  announced 
that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  take  up  a 
rationalist  standpoint  and  "coldly"  but  surely 
unfairly  demanded  of  the  poor  girl  that  she 
instantly  furnish  him  with  proofs  of  the  existence 
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Aldington  bases  most  of  his  findings  on  material 
contained  in  Lawrence's  Sons  and  Lovers  and  Jessie 
Chambers'  own  version  of  the  same  story,  D.H*  Lawrence T 
A  Personal  Record,  The  latter  has  been  called  a  classic 
by  F.R.  Leavis,  which  it  is  in  many  respects,  but  like 
Lawrence's  account  of  himself  in  his  own  novel,  Jessie 
Chambers'  book  also  leaves  much  unsaid.  The  specific 
things  which  would  have  been  desirable,  as  far  as  the 
present  study  is  concerned,  are  those  details  which 
would  throw  light  on  Lawrence's  religious  development. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  one  finds  both  Lawrence's 
Sons  and  Lovers  and  Jessie  Chambers'  book  unsatisfactory. 

There  is,  however,  some  justification  for  Lawrence's 
work  as  it  stands;  Sons  and  Lovers  is,  after  all,  a 
fictional  piece  of  writing;  Lawrence  is  under  no  obligation 
to  relate  the  details  of  any  aspect  of  the  lives  of  the 
characters  in  his  novel  which  he  may  not  choose  to  do. 

The  novelist's  characters  are,  in  the  final  analysis, 
what  he  chooses  to  make  them.  A  further  reason  why  the 
religious  development  of  Paul  Morel  is  only  scantily 
treated  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  main  theme 
of  the  novel.  Since  Lawrence's  novel  is  based  on  the 
" son- lover"  theme  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  concentrate 
on  that  theme,  and  any  preoccupation  with  a  " religious 
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theme11  would  weaken  the  novel  as  a  work  of  art  even  though 

it  might  give  us  a  fuller  autobiographical  picture. 

Jessie  Chambers  was,  however,  in  a  much  better 

position  to  tell  us  more  about  Lawrence1 s  religious 

views  during  the  time  when  she  was  in  such  close  contact 

with  the  writer;  such  information,  I  am  sure,  would  have 

done  much  to  help  readers  understand  Lawrence* s  work. 

Naturally,  however,  she  only  recorded  those  things  which 

pleased  her  fancy  although  she  does  hint  at  the  "spiritual 

fog"  of  Lawrence  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  "orthodox 

religion  and  morality".  She  tells  us, 

There  were  times  when  he  was  full  of  doubt  and 
dissatisfaction  with  himself  and  everything  around 
him.  It  was  difficult  then  to  see  in  the 
introspective  young  man  of  twenty-two  the  youth 
we  had  first  known,  brimming  with  delight  in  life 

32 

and  all  it  had  to  offer. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  was  characteristic  of  Lawrence 
at  twenty-two  has  been  attributed  to  his  deep  attachment 
to  his  mothers  in  fact,  as  has  been  noted  earlier, 

Aldington  himself  suggests  that  Lawrence1 s  failure  to 
question  the  orthodoxy  in  which  he  was  brought  up  was 
due  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Lawrence* s  mother. 

To  the  earnest  and  sincere  student  of  Lawrence  this 
explanation  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  satisfactory  even 
though  Jessie  Chambers  insists  time  and  time  again  that 
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Lawrence's  failure  to  establish  a  satisfactory  relationship 

with  her  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Lawrence  "loved"  his 

mother.  I  hope  to  show  that  Lawrence's  religious  views 

at  this  time  were  incompatible  with  those  of  Jessie 

Chambers  and  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  major  factor 

that  made  it  impossible  for  Lawrence  to  commit  himself 

to  a  life-long  relationship  with  the  girl  who  had  meant 

so  much  to  him  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 

What  type  of  a  girl,  after  all,  was  Jessie  Chambers? 

In  the  little  known  biography  of  her  written  by  Helen 

Corke  we  have  the  following  thumbnail  sketch; 

Since  our  meeting  in  July  (1910),  Jessie  and  I  had 
exchanged  letters.  Her  letters  confirmed  my 
original  impression  of  her  rare  quality  and 
intuitional  power.  They  also  reflected  the 
suffering  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  long  conflict 
with  Lawrence.  The  conflict  was  inevitable; 
social  principle  and  the  inheritance  of  a  sternly 
Puritan  moral  code  obliged  her  to  dismiss,  as 
intolerable,  the  suggestion  of  a  physical  intimacy 
less  binding  than  that  of  marriage;  nor  did  she 
lack  the  desire  of  the  normal  woman  for  the  unique 
personal  right  in  the  man  to  whom  she  would 
33 

devote  her  life. 

The  sternly  Puritan  aspect  of  Jessie  Chambers'  personality 

is  also  recognized  by  Harry  T.  Moore  in  his  comparison  of 

the  "Miriam  Papers"  with  the  final  version  of  Sons  and  Lovers. 

Moore  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  her  criticism  of 

Lawrence's  manuscript  is  "the  cry  of  a  broken  heart — and  of 
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a  broken  Victorian  heart."  It  is  doubtful,  if  we  consider 
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Lawrence's  relationship  with  Frieda,  whether  Helen  Corke 

is  correct  in  assuming  that  Lawrence  had  ever  considered 

a  clandestine  relationship  with  Jessie  Chambers;  we  know 

enough  about  Lawrence's  views  of  marriage  to  discount 

such  a  possibility.  The  split  between  Lawrence  and  Jessie 

Chambers  goes,  I  think,  much  deeper  than  either  Helen 

Corke  or  Jessie  Chambers  intimate  and  the  possibility  of 

its  essentially  religious  character  necessitates  a  close 

study  of  the  matter  at  this  time. 

The  starting  point  for  our  examination  of  the  conflict 

between  Lawrence  and  Jessie  Chambers  has  to  be  taken  from 

Sons  and  Lovers.  This  is  supported  by  our  knowledge  of 

the  fact  that  at  twenty-one  Lawrence  was  attending  college 

and  by  Jessie  Chambers'  statement  that  at  this  time 

Lawrence  was  in  a  state  of  " spiritual  fog".  In  the  novel 

the  situation  is  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

At  this  time  he  was  beginning  to  question  the 
orthodox  creed.  He  was  twenty-one  and  she  was 
twenty.  She  was  beginning  to  dread  the  spring: 
he  became  so  wild,  and  hurt  her  so  much.  All 
the  way  he  went  cruelly  smashing  her  beliefs. 

Edgar  enjoyed  it.  He  was  by  nature  critical  and 
rather  dispassionate.  But  Miriam  suffered  exquisite 
pain,  as,  with  an  intellect  like  a  knife,  the  man 
she  loved  examined  her  religion  in  which  she  lived 
and  moved  and  had  her  being.  But  he  did  not  spare 
her.  He  was  cruel.  And  when  they  were  alone  he 
was  even  more  fierce,  as  if  he  would  kill  her 
soul.  He  bled  her  beliefs  until  she  almost 
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We  have  in  this  quotation  an  important  hint  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  people; 
it  is  fierce,  and  it  is  religious.  If  we  are  to  ask 
what  Paul  wants  of  Miriam,  the  answer  is  that  he  wants 
her  to  abandon  her  Christianity.  But  as  Paul  tries 
to  make  Miriam  change  her  mind  he  also  develops  his 
own  ideas  and  formulates  his  own  beliefs  more  clearly. 
Unfortunately,  the  details  of  the  conflict  and  its  outcome 
are  not  given. 

About  forty  pages  after  the  above  quotation  we 

have  a  further  statement  of  Paul*s  religious  position; 

we  have  also  an  indication  of  the  role  played  by  Miriam 

in  the  development  of  Paul*s  religious  ideas. 

One  Sunday  evening  they  attained  their  old  rare 
harmony.  Edgar  stayed  to  Communion — he  wondered 
what  it  was  like — with  Mrs.  Morel.  So  Paul  came 
on  alone  with  Miriam  to  his  home.  He  was  more  or 
less  under  her  spell  again.  As  usual  they  were 
discussing  the  sermon.  He  was  setting  now  full 
sail  towards  Agnosticism,  but  such  a  religious 
Agnosticism  that  Miriam  did  not  suffer  so  badly. 

They  were  at  the  Renan  *Vie  de  Jesus*  stage. 

Miriam  was  the  threshing  floor  on  which  he 
threshed  out  all  his  beliefs.  While  he  trampled 
his  ideas  upon  her  soul,  the  truth  came  out  for 
him.  She  alone  was  his  threshing-floor.  She 
alone  helped  him  towards  realization.  Almost 
impassive  she  submitted  to  his  argument  and 
expounding.  And  somehow,  because  of  her,  he 
gradually  realized  where  he  was  wrong.  And  what 
he  realized  she  realized.  She  felt  he  could  not 
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Lawrence  does  not  explain  what  Paul's  beliefs  are  and  where 

he  has  found  out  that  he  has  been  wrong*  What  one  has  a 

right  to  expect  from  a  novelist  of  Lawrence's  power  is  a 

dramatized  version  of  the  religious  conflict  between 

Paul  and  Miriam.  However,  on  both  occasions  which  we  have 

quoted,  Lawrence  merely  states  what  went  on.  There  is  no 

discussion  of  a  sermon,  which  apparently  was  usual  in  the 

lives  of  the  two  lovers,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the 

conclusions  reached  by  the  pair  on  the  question  of  the 

life  of  Jesus.  True,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  "religious 

crow"  twenty-five  pages  later,  but  this  only  reveals  how 

one  would  expect  Lawrence  to  deal  with  the  conflict*  Even 

this  episode,  however,  lasts  only  a  brief  moment* 

When  finally  the  whole  question  of  Paul's  religious 

ideas  is  settled,  it  is  done  in  the  following  words: 

Paul  and  his  mother  now  had  long  discussions  about 
life.  He  had  shovelled  away  all  the  beliefs  that 
would  hamper  him,  had  cleared  the  ground,  and  come 
more  or  less  to  the  bedrock  of  belief  that  one 
should  feel  inside  oneself  for  right  and  wrong, 
and  should  have  the  patience  to  gradually  realize 

38 

one's  God.  Now  life  interested  him  more. 

Allowing  Lawrence  the  privilege  of  using  the  split 
infinitive,  it  is  still  difficult  to  see  the  above 
paragraph  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  preceding  pages 
of  the  novel.  We  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  "ground 
being  cleared". 
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As  we  noted  earlier  there  are  artistic  reasons  for 
Lawrence* s  omission  of  the  religious  struggle  of  Paul 
Morel,  but  when  all  is  said  Paul  Morel  is  not  Lawrence 
and  if  we  would  study  Lawrence* s  religious  development 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  information.  This  information 
is,  I  suggest,  available  in  fictional  form  and  it  can  help 
us  to  understand  better  Lawrence *s  attitude  towards  the 
Christian  religion.  A  religious  conflict  is  dramatically 
presented  in  his  later  novel,  The  Rainbow,  to  which  we 
have  already  gone  in  our  attempt  to  learn  something  of 
the  first  contacts  which  Lawrence  had  with  Christianity. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  Lawrence,  however,  the  facts 
are  artfully  adapted  for  purposes  of  art,  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  authenticity  of  personal  experience  is 
unmistakable.  Thus  just  as  Ursula  Brangwen*s  early 
religious  experiences  reflect  Lawrence  *  s  youthful  attitude 
towards  Christianity  so,  also,  does  the  conflict  between 
Will  Brangwen  and  Anna  Brangwen  reflect  another  phase  of 
his  religious  development.  Chapters  six  and  seven  of 
The  Rainbow  are  more  than  likely  Lawrence* s  fictional 
rendering  of  his  conflict  with  Jessie  Chambers. 

Before  examining  these  chapters  of  The  Rainbow,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  part  which  Jessie  Chambers 
played  in  the  development  of  Lawrence's  beliefs  is  probably 
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the  same  as  that  which  the  novelist  assigns  to  Miriam 

in  Sons  and  Lovers*  As  we  have  seen,  "Miriam  was  the 

threshing  floor  on  which  he  threshed  out  all  his 
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beliefs."  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  process  is 
worth  looking  at.  However,  a  great  deal  will  of  necessity 
remain  unknown. 

Helen  Corke's  description  of  Jessie  Chambers  which 

we  have  already  glanced  at  is  very  much  like  that  which 

Lawrence  gives  us  of  Miriam  in  Sons  and  Lovers.  In  the 

novel,  Miriam  is  often  regarded  as  possessing  a  dark 

and  mystic  sort  of  makeup,  to  whom  "Christ  and  God  made 

one  great  figure,  which  she  loved  tremblingly  and 

passionately  when  a  tremendous  sunset  burned  out  the 

western  sky"  and  who  "went  to  church  reverently,  with 

bowed  head,  and  quivered  in  anguish  from  the  vulgarity 

of  the  other  choir-girls  and  from  the  common- so unding 
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voice  of  the  curate".  Likewise,  "she  fought  with  her 
brothers,  whom  she  considered  brutal  louts;  and  she  held 
her  father  in  not  too  high  esteem  because  he  did  not  carry 
any  mystical  ideals  cherished  in  his  heart  but  only 
wanted  to  have  as  easy  a  time  as  he  could,  and  his  meals 
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when  he  was  ready  for  them."  This  description  of  Miriam* s 
religious  attitude  has  much  in  common  with  Lawrence’s 
description  of  Will  Brangwen  in  The  Rainbow.  "There  was," 
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we  are  told,  "something  thick,  dark,  dense,  powerful 
about  him.,,"  And  it  is  this  quality  that  keeps  Will 
and  Anna  as  well  as  Paul  and  Miriam  apart*  In  substance, 
then,  the  relationship  between  Will  Brangwen  and  Anna 
Brangwen  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the 
relationship  developed  in  Sons  and  Lovers  in  the 
personalities  of  Paul  and  Miriam,  In  the  novel,  Will 
Brangwen* s  makeup  could  be  based  on  that  of  Jessie 
Chambers,  and  Anna  Brangwen  may  be  drawn,  in  religious 
attitude  at  least,  from  Lawrence *s  own  conception  of 
himself*  The  conflict  between  Will  and  Anna  is  just  the 
sort  of  conflict  which  we  would  have  liked  to  see  in 
Sons  and  Lovers  $  the  battle  over  religion  is  very 
dramatically  presented*  If  we  look  closely  at  the 
development  of  Anna  Brangwen *s  ideas  we  will  get,  I  think, 
a  fairly  close  idea  of  what  may  actually  have  happened  in 
Lawrence* s  own  life* 

We  last  looked  at  Lawrence* s  religious  ideas  at  the 
time  when  he  completed  high  school*  He  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  sixteen  years  of  age  and  had  gotten  over  the 
Christian  dogma*  What  we  wish  to  look  at  now  is  his 
religious  attitudes  in  the  year©  during  which  he  became 
more  and  more  closely  attached  to  Jessie  Chambers*  In 
Sons  and  Lovers  we  read  that, 
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At  first  Edgar  and  Miriam  used  to  go  into  Mrs,  Morel* s 
pew.  Morel  never  went  to  chapel,  preferring  the 
public  house.  Mrs.  Morel,  like  a  little  champion, 
sat  at  the  head  of  her  pew,  Paul  at  the  other  end; 
and  at  first  Miriam  sat  next  to  him.  Then  chapel  was 
like  home.  It  was  a  pretty  place,  with  dark  pews, 
and  slim,  elegant  pillars,  and  flowers.  And  the  same 
people  had  sat  in  the  same  places  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy.  It  was  wonderfully  sweet  and  soothing  to  sit 
there  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  next  to  Miriam,  and 
near  to  his  mother,  uniting  his  two  loves  under  the 
spell  of  worship.  Then  he  felt  warm  and  happy  and 
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religious  at  once. 

This  paragraph  records  the  nature  of  what  must  have  been 
Lawrence's  first  relationship  with  Jessie  Chambers  insofar 
as  their  religious  beliefs  were  concerned.  However,  this 
attitude  towards  Christianity  changes  when  Lawrence  is 
twenty- one  or  so  at  which  time  he  begins  to  question  the 
creed.  It  is  now  that  the  real  basis  of  their  incompatibility 
comes  to  the  fore  and  that  Jessie  Chambers  finds  it  hard 
to  understand  the  change  in  Lawrence.  To  appreciate  the 
effect  of  Lawrence's  unorthodoxy  we  must,  however,  go  to 
The  Rainbow  for  only  in  that  novel  we  see  how  a  great  love 
can  be  ruined  by  the  incompatibility  of  religious  attitudes. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  The  Rainbow,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Lawrence  had  come  to  a  much  clearer  understanding 
of  why  he  could  not  get  along  with  Jessie  Chambers,  and, 
as  is  so  characteristic  of  him,  he  incorporated  his  ideas 
into  the  story  which  he  was  writing  at  the  moment. 
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Lawrence8 s  parallel  account  of  Anna  Brangwen's 
religious  development  begins  with  the  following  paragraph: 

On  the  Sunday  they  went  to  church. . .There  were 
very  few  people  in  church,  and  she  was  glad.  She 
did  not  care  much  for  church.  She  had  never 
questioned  any  beliefs,  and  she  was,  from  habit 
and  custom,  a  regular  attendant  at  morning  service. 

But  she  had  ceased  to  come  with  any  anticipation. 

Today,  however,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  snow, 
after  such  consummation  of  love,  she  felt  expectant 
again, ^and  delighted.  She  was  still  in  the  eternal 

world. 

This  quotation,  I  feel,  gives  us  fairly  a  picture  of 
Lawrence  prior  to  his  serious  criticism  of  the  Christian 
religion  when  he  was  in  college.  The  paragraph  which 
follows  ties  in  with  Lawrence 8 s  struggle  with  the  morality 
of  Christianity  which  we  looked  at  in  our  study  of 
Ursula  Brangwen8s  conflict  with  Christian  morality.  r,She 
used  to,"  we  are  told, 

after  she  went  to  High  School,  and  wanted  to  be  a 
lady,  wanted  to  fulfil  some  mysterious  ideal,  always 
to  listen  to  the  sermon  and  try  to  gather  suggestions. 
That  was  all  very  well  for  a  while.  The  vicar  told  her 
to  be  good  in  this  and  that  way.  She  went  away  feeling 

k-6 

it  was  her  highest  aim  to  fulfil  these  injunctions. 

Like  Ursula,  Anna  finds  that  the  way  she  is  supposed  to 
act  clashes  with  her  real  desires;  in  short,  as  Jessie 
Chambers  tells  us  when  she  writes  about  Lawrence,  "the 
lights  of  orthodox  religion  and  morality  (prove)  wholly 
inadequate.11  The  parallel  is  too  clear  to  be  overlooked. 
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The  problem  which  confronts  Anna  now  is  that  connected 

with  the  Christian  concept  of  being  good. 

After  a  short  time,  she  was  not  very  much  interested 
in  being  good,  and  doing  one*s  best.  No,  she  wanted 
something  else:  something  that  was  not  her  ready¬ 
made  duty.  Everything  seemed  to  be  merely  a  matter 
of  social  duty,  and  never  of  her  self.  They  talked 
about  her  soul,  but  somehow  never  managed  to  rouse 
or  to  implicate  her  soul.  As  yet  her  soul  was  not 
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brought  in  at  all. 

Anna  Brangwen  is  now  at  the  same  point  in  her  religious 
development  as  was  Ursula;  her  main  question  is  "how  to 
become  oneself?" 

Nevertheless,  what  really  annoys  Anna  is  her  husbandrs 
self-satisfaction  with  the  church.  His  attitude,  I  suggest, 
is  the  attitude  of  Jessie  Chambers  in  real  life.  Certainly 
she  intimates  in  her  memoir  that  she  found  no  dissatisfaction 
with  Christianity  as  a  religion;  and  she  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  was  Lawrence*s  personal  dilemma,  viz.^  his  attachment 
to  his  mother  that  was  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction. 

The  effect  of  her  religious  position  on  Lawrence  must  have 
been  the  same  as  that  which  Will  Brangwen  has  on  Anna;  it 
served  to  sharpen  the  already  growing  discontent  with 
Christianity.  The  situation  in  the  case  of  Anna  is  described 
as  follows: 

When  her  husband  was  roused  by  the  thought  of  the 
churches,  then  she  became  hostile  to  the  ostensible 
church,  she  hated  it  for  not  fulfilling  anything  in 
her.  The  Church  told  her  to  be  good:  very  well, 
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she  had  no  idea  of  contradicting  what  it  said.  The 
Church  talked  about  her  soul,  about  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  as  if  the  saving  of  her  soul  lay  in 
performing  certain  acts  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Well  and  good— it  was  so,  then. 

Nevertheless,  as  she  sat  in  church  her  face  had 
a  pathos  and  poignancy.  Was  this  what  she  had  come 
to  hear:  how,  by  doing  this  thing  and  by  not  doing 
that,  she  could  save  her  soul?  She  did  not  contradict 
it.  But  the  pathos  of  her  face  gave  the  lie.  There 
was  something  else  she  wanted  to  hear,  it  was  something 

else  she  asked  from  the  Church. 

Anna’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  Church  lies  not  so  much  in 

its  doctrines,  which  she  does  not  feel  qualified  to  question 

as  yet,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  does  not  satisfy  her 

in  the  way  that  it  seems  to  satisfy  others.  Her  hostility 

has  an  emotional  basis;  it  is  only  later  that  she  brings 

reason  into  play. 

As  the  conflict  between  Will  and  Anna  is  developed  we 
note  that  what  she  despises  in  his  character  is  a  certain 
kind  of  self-sufficiency,  a  type  of  arrogance,  one  might 
say.  Thus  Anna  undertakes  to  destroy  Willfs  complacency 
by  bringing  him  to  task  on  the  question  of  carrying  out 
in  the  week-day  life  the  precepts  which  are  taught  in 
church  on  Sundays.  This  discussion  of  the  sermon  which 
was  raised  in  Sons  and  Lovers  where  we  are  told  that  Paul 
and  Miriam  always  discussed  the  sermon  on  the  way  from 
church  represents  the  application  of  reason  to  Christian 
morality.  Of  Anna’s  attitude  towards  Will,  Lawrence  has 
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this  to  say: 

He  angered  her  more  than  ever*  Church  had  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  him.  And  he  paid  no 
more  attention  to  that  part  of  the  service  which  was 
Church  to  her,  than  if  he  had  been  an  angel  or  a 
fabulous  beast  sitting  there.  He  simply  paid  no 
heed  to  the  sermon  or  to  the  meaning  of  the  service. 
There  was  something  thick,  dark,  dense,  powerful 
about  him  that  irritated  her  too  deeply  for  her  to 
speak  of  it.  The  Church  teaching  in  itself  meant 
nothing  to  him.  *And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us* — it  simply 
did  not  touch  him.  It  might  have  been  mere  sounds, 
and  it  would  have  acted  upon  him  in  the  same  way. 

He  did  not  want  things  to  be  intelligible.  And  he 
did  not  care  about  his  trespasses,  neither  about  the 
trespasses  of  his  neighbour,  when  he  was  in  church. 

Leave  that  care  for  weekdays.  When  he  was  in  church, 
he  took  no  more  notice  of  his  daily  life.  It  was 
weekday  stuff.  As  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, — 
he  merely  did  not  realize  that  there  was  any  such 
thing:  except  on  weekdays,  when  he  was  good-natured 
enough.  In  church  he  wanted  a  dark,  nameless  emotion, 
the  emotion  of  all  the  great  mysteries  of  passion. 

He  was  not  interested  in  the  thought  of  himself 
or  of  her:  oh,  and  how  that  irritated  herS  He 
ignored  the  sermon,  he  ignored  the  greatness  of  mankind. 
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He  did  not  care  about  himself  as  a  human  being. 

So  far  as  Anna*s  ideas  about  her  soul  are  concerned,  it 

should  be  pointed  out,  they  are  identical  to  Lawrence* s  own 

when  he  says  that  he  could  never  understand  how  one  could 

save  one*s  soul;  he  declares  that  one  can  only  live  one's 

soul.  Anna  Brangwen  further  echoes  Lawrence  when  she 

says,  “The  thought  of  her  soul  was  intimately  mixed  up 

with  the  thought  of  her  own  self.  Indeed,  her  soul  and 
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her  own  self  were  one  and  the  same  in  her.1*  If  Lawrence 


is  recalling  his  personal  experience  as  he  writes  about 
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Anna,  then  we  see  something  of  the  way  in  which  his  attitude 
developed.  We  see  also  why  and  how  he  would  have  come  into 
conflict  with  Jessie  Chambers.  The  fundamental  point  of 
conflict  is  between  Lawrence’s  desires  and  the  behavior 
expected  of  him  by  the  Church;  the  things  he  is  supposed  to 
want  and  the  feelings  he  is  supposed  to  have— he  simply  does 
not  want  and  does  not  have,  and  he  will  not  say  he  does. 

Being  true  to  one’s  deepest  desires  thus  takes  on  a  paramount 
significance  in  Lawrence’s  total  outlook. 

Not  only  is  Anna  dissatisfied  with  herself  and  her 
inability  to  experience  the  "nameless  emotion"  which  her 
husband  experiences  when  in  church,  she  becomes  hostile 
to  the  very  symbols  which  inspire  her  husband* s  feelings. 

As  they  are  sitting  in  church  she  becomes  conscious  of  a 
strange  correspondence  between  Will  Brangwen  and  the 
"familiar  yellow  figure  of  the  lamb  holding  the  banner" 
which  is  worked  into  the  design  of  the  stained  glass  window. 
The  incident  is  very  vividly  related  by  Lawrence,  almost  as 
if  it  were  based  on  a  specific  happening  in  his  life.  The 
incident,  too,  seems  to  be  a  turning  point  in  Anna’s 
development  for  it  records  a  momentary  mystical  experience 
during  which  she  obtains  an  insight  into  what  the  nature 
of  Will*s  connection  with  the  lamb  is  really  like.  The 
incident  is  recorded  in  the  following  manner: 
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Now,  by  a  curious  gathering,  knitting  of  his 
eyes,  the  faintest  tension  of  ecstasy  on  his  face, 
he  gave  her  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  creature,  the  lamb  in 
the  window.  A  cold  wonder  came  over  her — her  soul 
was  perplexed.  There  he  sat,  motionless,  timeless, 
with  the  faint,  bright  tension  on  his  face.  What 
was  he  doing?  What  connection  was  there  between 
him  and  the  lamb  in  the  glass? 

Suddenly  it  gleamed  to  her  dominant,  this  lamb 
with  the  flag.  Suddenly  she  had  a  powerful  mystic 
experience,  the  power  of  tradition  seized  on  her, 
she  was  transported  to  another  world.  And  she 
hated  it,  resisted  it. 

Instantly,  it  was  only  a  silly  lamb  in  the 
glass  again.  And  dark,  violent  hatred  of  her  husband 
swept  up  in  her.  What  was  he  doing,  sitting  there 

gleaming,  carried  away,  soulful? 

If  Lawrence  himself  had  this  experience,  it  is  possible 

that  he,  likewise,  forced  his  will  against  it,  for,  if  he 

had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  in  the  manner  that 

Will  Brangwen  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away,  then  the 

reality  of  life— of  everyday  life— would  not  have  come  to 

mean  as  much  to  Lawrence  as  it  did.  Whatever  the  case  was, 

Lawrence  always  remained  faithful  to  the  world  of  experience 

and  anything  which  tended  to  replace  that  world  and 

substitute  for  it  a  “dream  world1'  he  very  strongly  opposed 

and  fought  against. 

The  conflict  between  Will  and  Anna  does  not  end  with 
the  incident  of  the  lamb.  Lawrence  continues  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  struggle  between  them  and  goes  on  to  point 
out  how  Will*s  religious  beliefs  affect  the  relationship 
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between  husband  and  wife.  We  soon  come  upon  this  passage: 

What  was  much  deeper,  she  soon  came  to  combat  his 
deepest  feelings.  What  he  thought  about  life  and 
society  and  mankind  did  not  matter  very  much  to 
her:  he  was  right  enough  to  be  insignificant.  This 
was  again  galling  to  him.  She  would  judge  beyond 
him  on  these  things.  But  at  length  he  came  to  accept 
her  judgments,  discovering  them  as  if  they  were  his 
own.  It  was  not  here  the  deep  trouble  lay.  The 
deep  root  of  his  enmity  lay  in  the  fact  that  she 
jeered  at  his  soul.  He  was  inarticulate  and  stupid 
in  thought.  But  to  some  things  he  clung  passionately. 
He  loved  the  Church.  If  she  tried  to  get  out  of  him 
what  he  believedT  then  they  were  both  soon  in  a 
52 

white  rage. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  that  Will's  ideas  are  based 
on  those  of  Jessie  Chambers  and  Anna's  are  based  on  those 
of  the  youthful  Lawrence  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  how 
religion  may  have  affected  their  relationship  and  why  that 
relationship  failed  to  end  in  marriage.  The  theory  that  it 
was  Lawrence's  “mot her- love"  that  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  failure  can  now  be  discounted.  If  Mrs.  Lawrence 
objected  to  Jessie  Chambers  as  a  mate  for  her  son,  it  is 
not  necessarily  because  of  her  abnormal  attachment  to  him, 
but  because  she  saw,  as  does  Mrs.  Morel  in  Sons  and  Lovers 
when  it  comes  to  Miriam,  that  Jessie  was  not  the  woman 
who  could  nourish  her  son's  genius.  “She  is  one  of  those, “ 
says  Mrs.  Morel,  “who  will  want  to  suck  a  man's  soul  out 
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till  he  has  none  of  his  own  left”. 
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The  belief  which  Anna  sets  out  to  demolish  next  is 
Will's  belief  in  the  Christian  miracles.  She  picks  on 
the  miracle  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  performed  at 
Cana  where  he  turned  water  into  wine.  She  begins  to 
question  the  literalness  of  the  Bible.  "Did  he  believe 
the  water  turned  to  wine  at  Cana?  She  would  drive  him  to 
the  thing  as  a  historical  fact:  so  much  rain-water— 
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look  at  it — can  it  become  grape  juice,  wine?"  One  can 
almost  hear  Lawrence  putting  this  question  to  Jessie 
Chambers  for  it  is  this  Lawrence  who  asked  her  to  give 
him  "proof  of  the  existence  of  God",  who  furnished  her 
with  a  description  of  the  universe  in  scientific  terms, 
and  who  thought  of  writing  to  their  minister  on  the  subject 
of  agnosticism.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  from  the  way  in 
which  Lawrence  attacks  Christianity  that  he  must  have  at 
this  time  been  reading  T.H.  Huxley.  Probably  it  was 
these  types  of  arguments  over  religion  that  helped  to 
drive  Jessie  Chambers  and  Lawrence  apart. 

Anna  is  victorious  in  her  battle  with  Will  as  Lawrence 
surely  was  in  his  conflict  with  Jessie  Chambers,  but  the 
victory  does  not  prove  to  be  enjoyable.  The  feelings  of 
Anna  are  described  thus: 

She  became  again  the  palpitating,  hostile  child, 
hateful,  putting  things  to  destruction.  He  became 
mute  and  dead.  His  own  being  gave  him  the  lie. 
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He  knew  it  was  so:  wine  was  wine,  water  was  water, 
forever:  the  water  had  not  become  wine.  The  miracle 
was  not  a  real  fact.  She  seemed  to  be  destroying  him. 

He  went  out,  dark  and  destroyed,  his  soul  running  its 
blood.  And  he  tasted  of  death.  Because  his  life  was 
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formed  in  these  unquestioned  concepts. 

These  feelings  we  can,  I  think,  safely  attribute  to  Jessie 
Chambers,  just  as  the  following  feelings  we  can  say  belong 
to  Lawrence  himself: 

She,  desolate,  again  as  she  had  been  when  she  was  a 
child,  went  away  and  sobbed.  She  did  not  care, 
whether  the  water  had  turned  to  wine  or  not.  Let 
him  believe  it  if  he  wanted  to.  But  she  knew  she  had 
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won.  And  an  ashy  desolation  came  over  her. 

Although  Anna  has  won  her  case  with  respect  to  the 
miracle  at  Cana,  she  will  still  not  rest.  She  now  attacks 
Will*s  whole  position  as  regards  the  Bible.  She  is  bitter 
towards  him  because  he  lets  his  mind  sleep.  When  Will 
confesses  that  he  does  not  really  care  whether  the  wine 
turned  to  water  or  not  and  tells  Anna  that  he  "takes  it  for 
what  it  is"  she  asks  quickly  and  hopefully,  "And  what  is  it?" 
Will  answers  that  it  is  the  Bible.  And  although  Anna  does 
not  herself  question  the  Bible  Will*s  answer  drives  her  to 
contempt.  If  this  represents  the  truth  about  Lawrence  and 
Jessie  Chambers  we  can  see  how,  almost  against  his  own  will, 
Lawrence  could  have  been  forced  into  the  position  of 
questioning  the  Bible  and  ended  up  denying  its  truth. 
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Jessie  Chambers  took  what  was  of  value  to  her  from  the 

Written  Word,  added  it  to  her  spirit,  but  her  mind  she 

let  sleep.  We  cam  now  see  Lawrence  taking  up  the 

rationalistic  standpoint  and  adopting  Anna's  position 

which  is  stated  in  these  words: 

She,  almost  against  herself,  clung  to  the  worship 
of  human  knowledge.  Man  must  die  in  the  body,  but 
in  his  knowledge  he  was  immortal.  Such,  somewhere, 
was  her  belief,  quite  obscure  and  unformulated.  She 
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believed  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human  mind. 

Shortly  after  the  encounter  about  the  Bible,  the 
religious  conflict  between  Will  and  Anna  is  abandoned. 

Anna  is  going  to  have  a  child  and  becomes  preoccupied  with 
this  matter.  Will  Brangwen  gradually  comes  to  realize  that 
he  cannot  manage  without  Anna,  but  it  is  Anna  who  emerges 
victorious.  Still  she  is  unfulfilled,  "Something  she  had 
not,  something  she  did  not  grasp^could  not  arrive  at. 

There  was  something  beyond  her."  As  to  what  this  something 
is  we  shall  obtain  a  glimpse  of  in  the  next  chapter  of 
She,  Rainbow. 

Chapter  VII  of  The  Rainbow  is  symbolically  entitled 
'The  Cathedral*.  Lawrence  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
symbol  for  his  purpose;  the  Cathedral  at  once  represents 
Will  Brangwen 's  religious  convictions  and  aspirations,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  embodies  the  whole  of  Christianity. 
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Thus  on  one  level  the  chapter  reveals  the  inadequacy  of 

Will's  religion  and  on  another  level  it  reasserts  Lawrence's 

out  and  out  condemnation  of  the  efficacy  of  Christianity. 

In  this  chapter  Lawrence's  doctrine  of  individuality 

triumphs  over  the  Christian  doctrine  of  oneness. 

Anna  first  grasps  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of 

individuality  when  she  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 

He  and  she  were  not  one.  His  heat  was  not  always  to 
suffuse  her,  suffuse  her,  through  her  mind  and  her 
individuality,  till  she  was  of  one  heat  with  him, 
till  she  had  not  her  own  self  apart.  She  wanted  her 
own  life.  He  seemed  to  lap  her  and  suffuse  her  with 
his  being,  his  hot  life,  till  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  were  herself,  or  whether  she  were  another 
creature,  united  with  him  in  a  world  of  close  blood- 
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intimacy  that  closed  over  her  from  all  the  cool  outside. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Will's  desire  as  it  is 

described  in  the  above  passage  is  very  much  like  the  desire 

of  Miriam  in  Sons  and  Lovers.  Paul  Morel  speaks  to  Miriam 

in  these  words,  "You  don't  want  to  love — your  eternal  and 

abnormal  craving  is  to  be  loved.  You  aren't  positive,  you're 

negative.  You  absorb,  absorb,  as  if  you  must  fill  yourself 
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up  with  love,  because  you've  got  a  shortage  somewhere." 

What  both  Anna  and  Paul  desire  is  to  keep  their  respective 
individualities,  but  their  counterparts  desire  a  kind  of 
merging  into  oneness.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
legitimate  speculation  to  infer  from  these  observations 
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that  a  similar  conflict  existed  between  Lawrence  and 
Jessie  Chambers. 

If  the  'Cathedral1  chapter  of  The  Rainbow  is  to 
throw  any  light  on  Lawrence's  own  religious  development 
we  must  read  the  ideas  which  are  ascribed  to  Anna  Brangwen 
as  representing  Lawrence* s  position  and  Will's  ideas  as 
representing  the  views  of  Jessie  Chambers.  The  description 
of  the  visit  to  the  cathedral  might  very  well  have  come 
from  an  actual  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  two  people, 
although  we  have  no  proof  of  this.  The  cathedral  is  the 
Lincoln  Cathedral  and  this  certainly  was  within  reach  of 
Lawrence  and  Jessie  Chambers.  It  can  also  be  shown  that 
Will's  love  of  the  Gothic  comes  very  close  to  Jessie 
Chambers*  love  of  the  same  type  of  church  architecture. 

In  a  letter  which  Jessie  Chambers  wrote  to  Helen 
Corke  from  Paris  we  have  her  own  statement  of  what  the 
interior  of  a  church  meant  to  her.  She  says, 

The  most  entirely  lovely  place  I  have  seen  is 
without  doubt  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  which  is  part  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  It  is  quite  small,  and  is 
kept  as  one  would  keep  an  exquisite  Jewel-case, 
simply  for  its  beauty.  To  step  into  the  blue  and 
gold  gloom  of  the  chapel  from  the  sunshine  of  the 
courtyard  is  marvellous.  It  is  all  blue  and  gold, 
deep  rich  colour,  making  a  kind  of  liquid  light, 
an  essence.  Then  up  a  short  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  Chapelle  superieure,  where  tall  Gothic  windows, 
from  floor  to  ceiling  distil  a  gorgeous  mist  of 
colour,  purple,  green,  red,  and  the  richest  blue 
I  have  ever  seen.  All  the  supports  are  gold,  the 
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window  jambs  and  the  slender  pillars  reaching  up 
into  a  mystery  of  wonder  of  colour.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  chapel,  it  is  just  the  exquisite 
shell.  When  I  come  to  my  last  memory  of  life  I 
should  like  it  to  be  the  memory  of  the  Chapelle 

6l 

superieure  in  La  Sainte  Chapelle. 

The  passage  we  have  just  quoted  indicates  that 

Lawrence  must  have  understood  the  fundamental  nature  of 

Jessie  Chambers*  makeup.  But  although  he  understood  it, 

he  could  not  accept  her  outlook  on  life®  Why  a  reconciliation 

of  their  two  natures  was  impossible  is  made  clear  in  the 

visit  to  the  cathedral  during  which  Will  Brangwen  comes 

to  his  consummation  and  Anna  Brangwen  is  left  with  a 

feeling  of  resentment.  Let  us  look  at  the  feelings  of 

Will  first  because  it  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  how 

close  Lawrence 8 s  description  of  Will  is  to  that  of 

Jessie  Chambers*  self-portrait. 

His  soul  leapt,  soared  up  into  the  great  church. 

His  body  stood  still,  absorbed  by  the  height.  His 
soul  leapt  up  into  the  gloom,  into  possession,  it 
reeled,  it  swooned  with  a  great  escape,  it  quivered 
in  the  womb,  in  the  hush  and  gloom  of  fecundity, 
like  a  seed  of  procreation  in  ecstasy.... 

Here  in  the  church,  ’before*  and  ’after*  were 
folded  together,  all  was  contained  in  oneness. 

Brangwen  came  to  his  consummation.  Out  of  the 
doors  of  the  womb  he  had  come,  putting  aside  the 
wings  of  the  womb,  and  proceeding  into  the  light. 

Through  daylight  and  day-after-day  he  had  come, 
knowledge  after  knowledge,  and  experience  after 
experience,  remembering  the  darkness  of  the  womb, 
having  prescience  of  the  darkness  after  death. 

Then  between-while  he  had  pushed  open  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral,  and  entered  the  twilight  of  both 
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darknesses,  the  hush  of  the  two- fold  silence,  where 
dawn  was  sunset,  and  the  beginning  and  the  end  were 
one# 

Here  the  stone  leapt  up  from  the  plain  earth, 
leapt  up  in  a  manifold,  clustered  desire  each  time, 
up,  away  away  from  the  horizontal  earth,  through 
twilight  and  dusk  and  the  whole  range  of  desire, 
through  the  swerving, the  declination,  ah,  to  the 
ecstasy,  the  touch,  to  the  meeting  and  the  consummation, 
the  meeting,  the  clasp,  the  close  embrace,  the 
neutrality,  the  perfect,  swooning  consummation,  the 
timeless  ecstasy.  There  his  soul  remained,  at  the 
apex  of  the  arch,  clinched  in  the  timeless  ecstasy, 
consummated. 

And  there  was  no  time  nor  life  nor  death,  but 
only  this,  this  timeless  consummation,  where  the 
thrust  from  earth  met  the  thrust  from  earth  and  the 
arch  was  locked  on  the  keystone  of  ecstasy.  This 
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was  all,  this  was  everything. 

Brangwen's  experience  is  really  the  experience  of 

Christianity  as  Lawrence  conceived  Christianity.  This 

experience  Lawrence  never  denied  as  being  possible,  but 

he  regarded  it  as  having  served  its  time  in  the  course  of 

man's  existence  on  the  earth.  The  Christian  way  to 

consummation  had  no  attraction  for  Lawrence  just  as  Will 

Brangwen's  ecstasies  produced  little  response  in  Anna 

Brangwen.  The  cathedral  nwas  not  absolute”  and  Anna  could 

not  accept  Will's  pretences  that  it  was. 

There  was  a  great  joy  and  verity  in  it.  But  even  in 
the  dazed  swoon  of  the  cathedral,  she  claimed  another 
right.  The  altar  was  barren,  its  lights  gone  out. 

God  burned  no  more  in  that  bush.  It  was  dead  matter 
lying  there.  She  claimed  a  right  of  freedom  above  her, 
higher  than  the  roof.  She  always  had  a  sense  of 
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Although  the  cathedral  moved  her,  Anna  could  never  consent 

to  looking  upon  it  as  being  “the  ultimate  confine".  "She 

remembered  that  the  open  sky  was  no  blue  vault,  no  dark 

dome  hung  with  many  twinkling  lamps,  but  a  space  where 

the  stars  were  sheeling  in  freedom,  with  freedom  above 
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them  always  higher." 

The  gap  which  now  stands  between  Anna  and  Will  is 

irreconcilable  just  as  surely  as  the  gap  which  had  opened 

up  between  Lawrence  and  Jessie  Chambers.  The  conflict 

between  them  is  no  mere  disagreement  over  a  moral  code 

or  mode  of  behavior;  it  is  a  violent  and  sharply  drawn 

division  between  two  ways  of  life  based  on  what  either 

party  regards  as  representing  the  way  to  the  fulfillment 

of  the  human  soul.  In  rejecting  the  religion  of  Jessie 

Chambers  Lawrence  reaches  yet  another  step  in  his  already 

developing  break  with  orthodox  Christianity.  Now  he  knows 

what  he  is  after.  In  Anna*s  words,  he  wants  "his  own,  old, 

sharp  self,  detatched,  det^tched,  active  but  not  absorbed, 

active  for  his  own  part,  taking  and  giving,  but  never 

6k 

absorbed".  He  has  arrived,  one  might  say,  at  his  doctrine 
of  individuality  and  it  is  Jessie  Chambers  who  has  brought 
him  to  his  realization.  But  not  only  she^for  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Lawrence* s  complete  honesty  with  himself  he  might 
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have  been  swept  only  too  easily  away  along  the  tide  of 

the  Christian  ecstasy  which  he  so  vividly  describes  in 

Will  Brangwen’s  feelings.  In  the  end  Will’s  religion 

fails  him,  which  is  Lawrence’s  way  of  telling  his  readers 

that  Christianity  is  insufficient  as  a  way  of  life. 

The  final  picture  of  Will  Brangwen  is  probably  also 

based  on  Lawrence’s  insight  into  the  character  of  Jessie 

Chambers.  His  is  the  plight  of  the  Miriam  in  Lawrence’s 

poems,  the  Miriam  who  would  never  be  able  to  come  to  her 
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own  fulfillment.  Lawrence  describes  Will  Brangwen’s 
plight  in  these  words: 

He  was  aware  of  some  limit  to  himself,  of  something 
unformed  in  his  very  being,  of  some  buds  which  were 
not  ripe  in  him,  some  folded  centres  of  darkness 
which  would  never  develop  and  unfold  whilst  he  was 
alive  in  the  body.  He  was  unready  for  fulfillment. 
Something  undeveloped  in  him  limited  him,  there  was  a 
darkness  in  him  which  he  could  not  unfold,  which  would 
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never  unfold  in  him. 

The  part  that  Jessie  Chambers  must  have  played  in  the 
development  of  Lawrence’s  religious  ideas  may  now  be 
summarized.  In  his  own  words,  she  n served  as  the  threshing 
floor  for  all  his  beliefs."  It  was  through  her  that  he 
realized  where  he  was  wrong  and  that  he  was  able  to 
formulate,  very  vaguely  at  first,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  own  religious  convictions.  From  his  association  with 
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Jessie  Chambers,  Lawrence  learned,  painful  as  the  lesson 
was  for  both  of  them,  that  what  he  wanted  most  was  to 
develop  his  individuality.  He  could  not  surrender  his 
vital  being  to  the  comfort  of  an  all-enveloping  identification 
with  the  Christian  concept  of  "oneness  with  God" •  For  this 
reason  he  found  it  necessary  to  reject  Christianity  which 
he  felt  represented  an  inadequate  way  to  consummation. 

Lawrence  could  not  reconcile  the  salvation  of  the  soul  with 
the  self  for  to  him  these  were  one  and  the  same  things.  He 
felt  that  Jessie  Chambers  was  willing  to  ignore  her  self, 
not  caring  whether  or  not  she  could  fuse  all  the  complex 
desires  of  her  being  into  an  integrated,  vital,  gem-like 
individuality.  There  was  no  way  in  which  either  of  them 
could  profit  from  further  association.  Through  his  struggles 
with  her,  however,  Lawrence  was  able  to  realize  the 
limitations  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  which  could  not 
provide  him  with  a  basis  for  conduct  nor  a  raison  d*etre. 

He  cast  Christianity  aside  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
in  which  his  desires  would  be  unhampered  by  Christian  rules 
of  conduct  and  his  everyday  life  unclouded  by  the  shadows 
of  death  and  salvation. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


D.H.  LAWRENCE'S  CRITICISMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


D.Ho  LAWRENCE* S  CRITICISMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


A  study  of  Lawrence* s  writings  on  Christianity  is 
important  because  it  helps  to  shed  light  on  his  own  religious 
convictions*  In  reading  Lawrence  one  is  constantly  aware 
that  while  the  writer  is  trying  to  win  support  for  his 
own  views  he  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  attempting  to 
weaken  the  position  of  the  Christian  religion.  Indeed, 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  Lawrence's  work  has  a  two- fold 
purpose;  first,  to  destroy  the  old  religion  and,  second, 
to  teach  the  new  faith*  If  Lawrence's  interpretations  of 
Christianity  are  not  always  accurate,  this  is  of  no  great 
consequence;  what  is  important,  however,  is  his  reaction  to 
the  Christian  religion  as  he  understood  it,  for  it  is  this 
reaction  that  guided  his  thinking  in  the  formulation  of  his 
personal  creed. 

Lawrence's  main  criticism  of  Christianity  is  directed 
against  the  image  of  Christ  who  symbolizes  for  him  the  whole 
meaning  of  Christianity.  Lawrence  recognizes  Christ  as  the 
archetype  of  man,  the  ideal  upon  which  man  ought  to  shape  his 
own  being.  How,  then,  does  Lawrence  feel  about  Christ  as 
the  ideal  towards  which  mankind  must  strive? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  Lawrence's 
comments  on  the  Russian  novel,  The  Brothers  Karamazov*  by 
F.M.  Dostoievsky.  In  a  preface  written  for  a  translation  of 
Dostoievsky's  book,  Lawrence  says, 
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And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Inquisitor  speaks 
Dostoievsky* s  own  final  opinion  about  Jesus.  The 
opinion  is,  baldly  this:  Jesus,  you  are  inadequate. 
Men  must  correct  you.  And  Jesus  in  the  end  gives  the 
kiss  of  acquiescence  to  the  Inquisitor,  as  Alyosha 
does  to  Ivan.  The  two  inspired  ones  recognize  the 
inadequacy  of  their  inspiration:  the  thoughtful  one 
has  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  a  complete 
adjustment. 

We  may  agree  with  Dostoievsky  or  not,  but  we  have 
to  admit  that  his  criticism  of  Jesus  is  the  final 
criticism,  based  on  the  experience  of  two  thousand 
years  (he  says  fifteen  hundred)  and  on  a  profound 
insight  into  the  nature  of  mankind.  No  inspiration 
whatever  will  ever  get  him  permanently  beyond  his 
1 

limits. 

Dostoievsky1 s  criticism,  as  we  can  see,  is  accepted  by 

Lawrence;  Christ  is  inadequate  as  a  symbol  of  the  human 

ideal  and  it  is  up  to  mankind  to  create  a  new  ideal  which 

is  in  keeping  with  the  limits  imposed  by  human  nature. 

Lawrence  does  not  deny  that  Christianity  would  be  ideal 

if  only  it  could  be  realized.  He  says,  “The  inadequacy  of 

Jesus  lies  in  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  too  difficult 

2 

for  men,  the  vast  mass  of  men.’1 

What,  we  must  now  ask,  are  Lawrence* s  views  on  human 
nature  and  in  what  way  does  the  Christian  ideal  fail  to 
take  into  consideration  the  essential  makeup  of  man?  A 
statement  of  what  Lawrence  felt  was  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  concept  of  the  human  being  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  words: 

Now  the  good  old  creed  we  have  been  suckled  in 
teaches  us  that  man  is  essentially  and  finally  an 
ideal  being:  essentially  and  finally  a  pure  spirit, 
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an  abstraction,  a  term  of  abstract  consciousness* 

As  such  he  has  his  immortality  and  identity  with  the 
infinite#  This  identity  with  the  infinite  is  the 
goal  of  life.  And  it  is  reached  through  love,  self- 
abandoning  love*  All  that  is  truly  love  is  good  and 
holy;  all  that  is  not  truly  love  is  evil* 

There  is  the  creed,  in  a  nutshell*  And  any  creed 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  nutshell  is  a  creed  which  has 

3 

dropped  off  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  is  finished* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above  let  us  look  at  Lawrence's  own 

concept  of  the  human  being  and  note  how  it  differs  from 

the  Christian  one.  In  "The  Reality  of  Peace",  Lawrence  says, 

We  are  not  only  creatures  of  light  and  virtue.  We 
are  also  alive  in  corruption  and  death.  It  is 
necessary  to  balance  the  dark  against  the  light  if 
we  are  going  to  be  free*.*We  must  have  our  being  in 
both,  our  knowledge  must  consist  in  both***We  are 
angels  and  we  are  devils,  both,  in  our  proper  person* 

But  we  are  more  than  this.  We  are  whole  beings, 
gifted  with  understanding.  A  full,  undiminished  being 

is  complete  beyond  the  angels  and  the  devils* 

Lawrence  sees  man  as  possessing  a  multiplicity  of  opposing 

desires  and  propensities.  He  cannot  agree  with  the  Christian 

concept  that  only  "love  is  good  and  holy".  In  his  own  view 

of  man's  nature  there  had  to  be  a  place  for  hate  as  well  as 

love;  as  he  himself  puts  it,  "For  the  Lord  is  the  lord  of 

all  things,  not  of  some  only." 

Christianity,  Lawrence  feels,  represents  only  one  of 

the  possible  ways  to  consummation,  that  which  is  based  on 

the  experience  of  Christ.  The  Christian  way  is  no  more 

satisfactory  than  that  which  is  represented  by  Alexander 
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the  Great,  although  both  methods  have  their  bases  in  two 
fundamental  human  desires*  In  an  essay  entitled  ‘'Democracy11 
Lawrence  comments: 

It  is  a  radical  passion  in  man,  however,  to 
include  everything  in  himself,  grasp  it  all.  There 
are  two  ways  of  gratifying  this  passion*  The  first 
is  Alexanders  way,  the  way  of  power,  power  over  the 
material  world*  This  is  what  the  alchemists  and  the 
magicians  sought.  This  is  what  Satan  offered  Jesus, 
in  the  Temptations:  power,  mystic  and  actual,  over 
the  material  world.  And  power,  we  know,  is  a  bubbles 
a  platitudinous  bubble* 

But  Jesus  chose  the  other  way:  not  to  have  all, 
but  to  bg,  all*  Not  to  grasp  everything  in  supreme 
possession:  but  to  b§.  everything,  through  supreme 
acceptance.  It  is  the  same  thing,  at  the  very  last* 

The  king-god  and  the  crucified- God  hold  the  same 
bubble  in  their  hands:  the  bubble  of  the  All,  the 
Infinite.  The  king-god  extends  the  dominion  of  his 
will  and  consciousness  over  all  things:  the  crucified 
identifies  his  will  and  consciousness  with  all 
things.  But  the  submission  of  love  is  at  the  last 
a  process  of  pure  materialism,  like  the  supreme 
extension  of  power.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  both  in 
mastering,  which  is  power,  and  in  submitting,  which 
is  love,  the  soul  learns  and  fulfills  itself.  Beyond 
a  certain  point,  it  merely  collapses  from  its 
centrality,  and  lapses  out  into  the  material  chain  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  tyranny  of  Power  is  no  worse 
than  the  tyranny  of  No-power... 

The  last  lesson:  the  myriad,  mysterious  identities, 
no  one  of  which  can  comprehend  another.  They  can  only 
exist  side  by  side,  as  stars  do.  The  lesson  of  lessons: 
not  in  any  oneness  with  the  rest  of  things  do  we  have 
our  pure  being:  but  in  clean,  fine  singleness... 

The  true  identity,  however,  is  the  identity  of  the 
living  self.  If  we  look  for  God,  let  us  look  in  the 
bush  where  he  sings.  That  is,  in  living  creatures. 
Every  living  creature  is  single  in  itself,  a  ne  plus 
ultra  of  creative  reality,  fons  et  origo  of  creative 
manifestation.  Why  go  further?  Why  begin  to  abstract 

6 

and  generalize  and  include? 
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The  root  of  another  of  Lawrence's  objections  to 

Christianity  lies  in  the  concept  of  "oneness"*  This 

concept  Lawrence  interprets  as  that  which  forces  the 

individual  to  deny  his  own  individuality  and  to  seek 

identification  with  the  eternal  in  the  personality  of 

God.  Certainly,  this  is  what  he  means  when  he  says, 

"not  in  any  oneness  with  the  rest  of  things  do  we  have 

our  pure  being:  but  in  clean  fine  singleness."  It  is 

in  reaction  to  the  Christian  concept  of  "oneness"  that  he 

writes  in  the  following  manner  in  the  essay,  "The  Crown": 

It  is  wrong  to  make  the  lion  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 
This  is  the  supreme  sin,  the  unforgivable  blasphemy 
of  which  Christ  spoke.  This  is  the  creating  of 
nothingness,  the  bringing  about,  or  the  striving  to 
bring  about  the  nihil  which  is  pure  meaninglessness. 

And  those  alone  are  evil,  who  say,  'The  lion  shall 
lie  down  with  the  lamb,  the  eagle  shall  mate  with  the 
dove,  the  lion  shall  munch  in  the  stable  of  the 
unicorn.1  For  they  blaspheme  against  the  raison  d'etre 
of  all  life,  they  try  to  destroy  the  essential, 

7 

intrinsic  nature  of  God. 

We  shall  see  in  later  discussions  of  Lawrence's  doctrine 
of  individuality  how  this  central  attack  on  the  Christian 
concept  of  oneness  influences  the  formulation  of  his  own 
creed. 


In  his  novel,  Kangaroo*  Lawrence  singled  out  for 
examination  the  Christian  commandment  of  "love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself" •  This  commandment  Lawrence  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  one  should  force  oneself  to  love  one's  neighbour 
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even  if  one*s  impulse  is  to  hate  him.  Thus  interpreted, 

love  meant  for  Lawrence  only  an  extension  of  the  will  which 

really  was  a  manifestation  of  the  reason  as  contrasted  with 

the  passional  self,  Lawrence  mistrusted  the  dictates  of 

reason,  for  he  saw  man,  in  the  last  analysis,  as  a  creature 

of  passion.  He  did  not  deny,  however,  that  man  could,  if  he 

so  desired,  will  himself  to  love  his  neighbour;  in  fact, 

Lawrence  strongly  denounced  this  kind  of  love  pointing  out 

time  and  time  again  that  it  was  a  perversion  of  the  impulse 

of  life.  In  Kangaroo  Lawrence  makes  plain  his  criticism  of 

the  validity  of  love  as  the  basis  for  a  lasting  relationship 

between  men.  When  Struthers  hints  that  Somers  has  been 

advocating  love  as  the  basis  for  a  new  society,  Somers 

jumps  up  to  explain  that  Struthers  has  failed  to  understand 

him.  In  the  words  assigned  to  Somers  we  have  Lawrence* s  own 

clarification  of  his  objection  to  the  Christian  commandment 

of  “love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself*'. 

Struthers  states  what  he  believes  is  the  position  of 

Somers  in  the  following  words: 

...You  want  a  new  spirit  in  society,  a  new  bond  between 
men.  You  want  a  new  bond  between  men.  Well,  so  do  I, 
so  do  we.  We  realize  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  ahead 
we  need  first  and  foremost  solidarity. .. .You*ve  got  to 
build  up  the  real  fellow-feeling  between  fellow-men. 

You*ve  got  to  teach  us  working  men  to  trust  one  another... 
First  and  foremost,  let  us  trust  one  another,  we 


working  men 
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These  words  of  Struthers*  touch  Somers  greatly  for  he 

realizes  the  existence  of  "the  latent  power  that  is  in 

man  today,  to  love  his  near  mate  with  a  passionate, 

absolutely  trusting  love."  Nevertheless,  Somers  rejects 

Struthers*  suggestion  and  his  rejection  reveals  what 

Lawrence  recognizes  as  the  weakness  in  "love  thy  neighbour". 

Somers*  thinking  is  as  follows: 

He  had  learned  the  great  danger  of  the  new  passion, 
which  as  yet  lay  only  half  realised  and  half  recognized, 
half  effective. 

Human  love,  human  trust,  are  always  perilous,  because 
they  break  down.  The  greater  the  love,  the  greater  the 
trust,  the  greater  the  peril,  the  greater  the  disaster. 
Because  to  place  absolute  trust  on  another  human  being 
is  in  itself  a  disaster,  both  ways,  since  each  human 
being  is  a  ship  that  must  sail  its  own  course,  even  if 
it  go  in  company  with  another  ship.  Two  ships  may  sail 
together  to  the  world* s  end.  But  lock  them  together  in 
mid-ocean  and  try  to  steer  them  both  with  one  rudder, 
and  they  will  smash  one  another  to  bits.  So  it  is  when 
one  individual  seeks  absolutely  to  love,  or  trust 
another.  Absolute  lovers  always  smash  one  another, 
absolute  trusters  the  same.  Since  man  has  been  trying 
absolutely  to  love  women,  and  women  to  love  man,  the 
human  species  has  almost  wrecked  itself.  If  now  we 
start  a  still  further  campaign  of  men  loving  and 
absolutely  trusting  each  other,  comrades  or  mates, 
heaven  knows  the  horror  we  are  laying  up. 

And  yet  love  is  the  greatest  thing  between  human 
beings,  men  and  women,  men  and  men,  women  and  women, 
when  it  is  love,  when  it  happens.  But  when  human  love 
starts  out  to  lock  individuals  together,  it  is  courting 
disaster. 

Man- and- woman  love  is  a  disaster  nowadays.  What  a 
holy  horror  man- and- man  love  would  be:  mates  or 
9 

comrades  .* 

If  love  is  not  the  desired  relationship  among  men,  what  is? 
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What  is  wrong  with  love,  and  why?  Lawrence  gives  this  answer: 

What  is  it  then  that  is  wrong?  Why,  human  beings 
can1 t  absolutely  love  one  another.  Each  man  does 
kill  the  thing  he  loves,  by  sheer  dint  of  loving  it. 

Is  love  then  just  a  horror  in  life? 

Ah  no.  This  individuality  which  each  one  of  us 
has  got  and  which  makes  him  a  wayward,  wilful,  dangerous, 
untrustworthy  quantity  to  every  other  individual,  because 
every  other  individual  is  bound  to  react  at  some  time 
against  every  other  individuality,  without  exception — 
or  else  lose  his  own  integrity;  because  of  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  each  individual  to  react  away  from  any  other 
individual,  at  certain  times,  human  love  is  truly  a 
negative  thing,  not  an  absolute.  It  cannot  be  absolute. 

Yet  the  human  heart  must  have  an  absolute.  It  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  being  human.  The  only  thing 
is  the  God  who  is  the  source  of  all  passion.  (Italics 
mine)  Once  go  down  before  the  God-passion  and  human 
passions  take  their  right  rhythm.  But  human  love 
without  the  God-passion  always  kills  the  thing  it  loves. 
Man  and  woman  are  virtually  killing  each  other  with  the 
love-will  now.  What  would  it  be  when  mates  or  comrades, 
broke  down  in  their  absolute  love  and  trust?  Because 
without  the  polarised  God-passion  to  hold  them  stable 
at  the  centre,  break  down  they  would.  With  no  deep  God 
who  is  source  of  all  passion  and  life  to  hold  them 
separate  and  yet  sustained  in  accord,  the  loving 
comrades  would  smash  one  another,  and  smash  all  love, 
all  feeling  as  well.  It  would  be  a  rare  gruesome  sight. 

Any  more  love  is  a  hopeless  thing,  till  we  have  found 
again,  each  of  us  for  himself,  the  great  dark  God  who 

10 

alone  will  sustain  us  in  loving  one  another. 

The  quotation  above  is  worth  pondering  for  it  incorporates 
what  is  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  doctrines  of  D.H. 
Lawrence.  It  also  explains  Lawrence* s  bitterness  towards 
the  Christian  teaching  of  11  love  thy  neighbour". 

Side  by  side  with  Lawrence* s  pronouncements  on  the 
dangers  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  love  which  we  have  seen 
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in  Kangaroo,  we  might  place  his  strictures  of  Whitman  in 

Studies., gf jFJLas&Jlg.  America  JAtezs&u££..  Essentially  the 

argument  is  the  same  in  that  it  points  out  the  shortcomings 

of  the  doctrine  of  sympathy  which  was  advocated  by  Whitman 

as  the  ideal  relationship  among  men*  To  Whitman,  life  is  an 

open  road  along  which  we  meet  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 

men*  How  are  we  to  act  towards  them?  Lawrence  interprets 

Whitman's  answer  in  this  ways 

Meeting  all  the  other  wayfarers  along  the  road.  And 
How?  How  meet  them,  and  how  pass?  With  sympathy, 
says  Whitman*  Sympathy.  He  does  not  say  love.  He 
says  sympathy.  Feeling  with.  Feel  with  them  as  they 
feel  with  themselves.  Catching  the  vibration  of  their 
soul  and  flesh  as  we  pass. 

It  is  a  new  great  doctrine.  A  doctrine  of  life. 

A  new  great  morality.  A  morality  of  actual  living, 
not  of  salvation.  America  to  this  day  is  deathly  sick 
with  saviourism.  His  morality  was  no  morality  of 
salvation.  His  morality  was  of  the  soul  living  her 
life,  not  saving  herself.  Accepting  the  contact  with 
other  souls  along  the  open  way,  as  they  lived  their 
lives.  Never  trying  to  save  them... 

This  was  Whitman's  essential  message.  The  heroic 
message  of  the  American  future.  It  is  the  inspiration 
of  thousands  of  Americans  today,  the  best  souls  of 
today,  men  and  women.  And  it  is  a  message  that  only 
in  America  can  be  fully  understood,  finally  accepted. 

Then  Whitman's  mistake.  The  mistake  of  his 
interpretation  of  his  watchword:  Sympathy.  The  mystery 
of  SYMPATHY.  He  still  confused  it  with  Jesus*  LOVE, 
and  with  Paul's  CHARITY.  Whitman,  like  all  the  rest  of 
us,  was  at  the  end  of  the  great  emotional  highway  of 
Love.  And  because  he  couldn't  help  himself,  he 
carried  on  his  Open  Road  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
emotional  highway  of  Love,  beyond  Calvary.  The 
highway  of  Love  ends  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  There 
is  no  beyond.  It  is  a  hopeless  attempt  to  prolong  the 
highway  of  Love. 

He  didn't  follow  his  Sympathy.  Try  as  he  might,  he 
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kept  on  automatically  interpreting  it  as  Love,  as 

11 

Charity.  Merging. 

The  whole  crux  of  Lawrence's  objection  to  love  as  the 

condition  of  the  true  relationship  among  men  is  that  unless 

that  love  is  an  expression  of  the  spontaneous  self,  a 

manifestation  of  the  individual's  deepest  desires,  it  can 

result  in  nothing  but  final  disaster.  Love  which  is  a  mere 

extension  of  the  will  is  a  profane  love. 

In  his  essay  on  Whitman,  Lawrence  gives  very  clear 

expression  to  his  own  views  when  he  says, 

The  soul  is  a  very  perfect  judge  of  her  own  motions, 
if  your  mind  doesn't  dictate  to  her.  Because  the  mind 
says  Charity.'  Charity!  you  don't  have  to  force  your 
soul  into  kissing  lepers  or  embracing  syphilitics. 

Your  lips  are  the  lips  of  your  soul;  your  own  single, 
individual  soul.  That  is  Whitman's  message.  And  your 
soul  hates  syphilis  and  leprosy.  Because  it  is  a  soul, 
it  hates  these  things  which  are  against  the  soul.  And 
therefore  to  force  the  body  of  your  soul  into  contact 
with  uncleanness  is  a  great  violation  of  your  soul. 

The  soul  wishes  to  keep  clean  and  whole.  The  soul's 
deepest  will  is  to  preserve  its  own  integrity,  against 

12 

the  mind  and  the  whole  mass  of  disintegrating  forces. 
The  deepest  desires  of  the  soul  are,  therefore,  to  be 
obeyed  and  any  attempt  to  subject  these  desires  to  an 
outside  rule  of  thumb  are  a  violation  of  the  intrinsic 
human  being.  The  right  relationship  among  men  should  be 
based  on  sympathy  which  recognizes  the  sacredness  of  the 
other  person's  individuality  and  in  doing  so  brings  each 
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soul  into  its  own.  In  Lawrence *s  own  words, 

Soul  sympathises  with  soul.  And  that  which  tries  to 
kill  my  soul,  my  soul  hates.  My  soul  and  my  body  are 
one.  Soul  and  body  wish  to  keep  clean  and  whole. 

Only  the  mind  is  capable  of  great  perversion.  Only 
the  mind  tries  to  drive  my  soul  and  body  into 
uncleanness  and  unwholesomeness. 

What  my  soul  loves,  I  love. 

What  my  soul  hates,  I  hate. 

When  my  soul  is  stirred  with  compassion,  I  am 
compassionate. 

What  my  soul  turns  away  from,  I  turn  away  from. 

That  is  the  true  interpretation  of  Whitman* s  creed: 

13 

the  true  revelation  of  his  Sympathy. 

Lawrence  shows  the  failure  of  love  as  the  basis  of 
relationship  among  men  in  a  very  dramatic  and  moving  scene 
in  Kangaroo.  The  scene  takes  place  in  the  hospital  where 
Kangaroo  is  laid  up  after  an  attempt  has  been  made  on  his 
life.  Almost  immediately  after  Somers  enters,  Kangaroo 
launches  into  a  discussion  of  his  theory  that  love  is  the 
only  basis  for  a  lasting  relationship  among  men — in  this 
case,  among  the  working  classes  whom  Kangaroo  is  trying  to 
organize  and  for  which  purpose  he  is  trying  to  enlist  the 
support  of  Lovat  Somers.  In  the  scene  Lawrence  presents 
a  concrete  as  well  as  a  symbolical  dramatization  of  the 
inadequacy  of  Kangaroo* s  theory.  That  Somers  speaks 
Lawrence* s  own  convictions  on  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
doubted. 

Kangaroo  begins  by  saying,  **I  am  not  wrong,  you  know,11 
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and  Somers  who  is  trying  to  take  into  consideration  the 
former's  position  answers,  "No  one  says  you  are."  Then 
follows  Kangaroo's  assertion  that  "Love  is  the  greatest." 
This  statement,  however,  which  Somers  is  unable  to  accept, 
brings  the  following  outburst  from  Kangaroo: 

How  do  you  know?  You  never  love... The  joy  of  love 
is  in  being  with  the  beloved— as  near  as  you  can  get— 
"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  men  unto  me." — 

For  life,  for  life's  sake,  Lovat,  not  for  work.  Lift 
them  up,  that  they  may  live... 

Do  you  think  it  can't  be  done?... I  hope  I  may  live 
to  show  you.  The  working  men  have  not  realised  yet 
what  love  is.  The  perfect  love  that  men  may  have  for 
one  another,  passing  the  love  of  womeh.  Oh,  Lovat, 
they  still  have  that  to  experience.  Don't  harden  your 
heart.  Don't  stiffen  your  neck  before  your  old  Jewish 
Kangaroo.  You  know  it  is  true.  Perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear,  Lovat.  Teach  a  man  how  to  love  his  mate, 
with  a  pure  and  fearless  love.  Oh,  Lovat,  think  what 

l^f 

can  be  done  in  that  way! 

But  Lovat  is  not  convinced;  he  sits  there  "very  pale,  his 

face  set".  Kangaroo  goes  on  pleading,  trying  desperately 

to  win  the  approval  of  Somers  for  his  view  that  "love"  is 

what  is  needed,  and  after  drawing  from  Somers  the  admission 

that  he  belongs  to  the  working  classes,  eagerly  says: 

They  have  never  known  the  full  beauty  of  love,  the 
working  classes.  They  have  never  admitted  it.  Work, 
bread  has  always  stood  first.  But  we  can  take  away 
that  obstacle.  Teach  them  the  beauty  of  love  between 
men,  Richard,  teach  them  the  highest — greater  love  than 
this  hath  no  man— teach  them  how  to  love  their  own  mate, 
and  you  will  solve  the  problem  of  work  for  ever. 

Richard,  this  is  true,  you  know  it  is  true.  How 
beautiful  it  would  bei  How  beautiful  it  would  bei 
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It  would  complete  the  perfect  circle — •  • .We've  got  to 
save  the  People,  we've  got  to  do  it.  And  when  shall 
we  begin,  when  shall  we  begin,  you  and  I?... The  love 
of  a  man  for  wife  and  children,  the  love  of  man  for 
man,  so  that  each  would  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
other,  then  the  love  of  man  for  beauty,  for  truth,  for 
the  Right.  Isn't  that  so?  Destroy  no  love.  Only  open 

15 

the  field  for  further  love. 

Still,  Somers  goes  away  from  this  interview  without 
being  convinced.  Although  Kangaroo  has  practically  forced 
him  to  agree  with  the  theory,  Somers  is  loath  to  admit  the 
validity  of  Kangaroo's  beliefs.  Lawrence  analyzes  Somers' 
reaction  as  follows: 

Poor  Richard,  he  went  away  almost  blinded  with 
stress  and  grief  and  bewilderment.  Was  it  true  what 
Kangaroo  had  said?  Was  it  true?  Did  he,  Richard, 
love  Kangaroo?  Did  he  love  Kangaroo,  and  deny  it? 

And  was  the  denial  just  a  piece  of  fear?  Was  it  just 
fear  that  made  him  hold  back  from  admitting  his  love 
for  the  other  man? 

Fear?  Yes,  it  was  fear.  But  then,  did  he  not 
believe  also  in  the  God  of  fear?  There  was  not  only 
one  God.  There  was  not  only  the  God  of  love.  To 
insist  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  God  is  the 
source  of  Love,  is  perhaps  as  fatal  as  the  complete 
denial  of  God,  and  of  all  the  mystery.  He  believed 
in  the  God  of  fear,  of  darkness,  of  passion,  and  silence, 
the  God  that  made  a  man  realise  his  own  sacred  aloneness. 
If  Kangaroo  could  have  realised  that  too  then  Richard 
felt  he  would  have  loved  him,  in  a  dark,  separate,  other 
way  of  love.  But  never  this  all- in- all- thing. 

... If  love  was  the  all  in  all  then  the  great  range  of 
love  was  complete  as  he  (Kangaroo)  put  it:  a  man's 
love  for  wife  and  children,  his  sheer,  confessed  love 
for  his  friend,  his  mate,  and  his  love  for  beauty  and 
truth.  Whether  love  was  all  in  all  or  not  this  was  the 
great,  wonderful  range  of  love,  and  love  was  not  complete 
short  of  the  whole. 

But — but  something  else  was  true  at  the  same  time. 
Man's  isolation  was  always  a  supreme  truth  and  fact,  not 
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to  be  forsworn.  And  the  mystery  of  apartness.  And 
the  greater  mystery  of  the  dark  God  beyond  a  man,  the 
God  that  gives  a  man  passion,  and  the  dark,  unexplained 
blood-tenderness  that  is  deeper  than  love,  but  so  much 
more  obscure,  impersonal,  and  brave,  silent  blood- 
pride,  knowing  his  own  separateness,  and  the  sword- 
strength  of  his  derivation  from  the  dark  God.  This 
dark,  passionate  religiousness  and  inward  sense  of 
an  inwelling  magnificence,  direct  flo\/  from  the 
unknowable  God,  this  filled  Richard’s  heart  first, 
and  human  love  seemed  such  a  fighting  for  candle-light, 
when  the  dark  is  so  much  better.  To  meet  another  dark 
worshipper,  that  would  be  the  best  of  human  meetings. 

But  strain  himself  into  a  feeling  of  absolute  human 
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love,  he  just  couldn’t  do  it. 

We  see  in  this  analysis  of  Richard’s  thinking,  Lawrence’s 

chief  objection  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  "love  thy 
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neighbour” .  The  objection,  as  we  have  noted  before,  is  that 

forced  love  is  deadly;  it  is,  in  short,  a  denial  of  the 

passional  self.  In  Lawrence’s  own  words,  the  concept  of 

spontaneous  love  is  stated  as  follows  s 

Man’s  ultimate  love  for  man?  Yes,  yes,  but  only 
in  the  separate  darkness  of  man’s  love  for  the  present, 
unknowable  God.  Human  love,  as  a  god-act,  very  well. 
Human  love  as  a  ritual  offering  to  the  God  who  is  out 
of  the  light,  well  and  good.  But  human  love  as  an 
all  in  all,  ah,  no,  the  strain  and  the  unreality  of  it 
18 

were  too  great. 

Lawrence’s  solution  to  the  dilemma  is  not  complete 
with  his  analysis  of  Somers*  thinking.  As  is  always  the  case 
with  Lawrence,  the  final  answer  to  the  question  being 
examined  must  be  dramatized.  The  idea  must  be  given  flesh 
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and  blood.  And  so  we  have  Somers  paying  another  visit  to 
Kangaroo.  When  Somers  arrives,  it  is  plain  that  Kangaroo 
is  dying.  Symbolically,  Lawrence  is  here  presenting  the 
death  of  an  idea,  the  death  of  the  "love  ideal."  The 
picture  of  Kangaroo  on  his  death-bed  is  both  a  stark  and 
a  horrible  thing.  The  fidelity  with  which  Lawrence  renders 
the  scene  dramatically  plausible  is  a  rare  literary  achievement. 

There  ensued  a  long  silence.  The  corpse — for 
such  it  seemed — lay  immobile  and  obstinate.  Yet 
it  did  not  relax  into  death.  And  Richard  could  not 
go,  for  it  held  him.  He  sat  with  his  wrist  clasped 
by  the  clammy  thin  fingers,  and  he  could  not  go. 

The  again  dark  and  mysterious,  animal  eyes  turned 
up  to  his  face. 

*Say  you  love  me,  Lovat, 1  came  the  hoarse, 
penetrating  whisper,  seeming  even  more  audible  than 
a  loud  sound. 

And  again  Lovat 9 s  face  tightened  with  torture. 

*1  don9t  understand  what  you  mean,1  he  said  with  his 
lips. 

*Say  you  love  me.9  The  pleading,  penetrating 
whisper  seemed  to  sound  in  Somers8  brain.  He  opened 
his  mouth  to  say  it.  The  sound  9 X1— came  out.  Then 
he  turned  his  face  aside  and  remained  open-mouthed, 
blank. 

Kangaroo 8 s  fingers  were  clutching  his  wrist,  the 
corpse- face  was  eagerly  upturned  to  his.  Somers  was 
brought  to  by  a  sudden  convulsive  gripping  of  the 
fingers  around  his  wrist.  He  looked  down.  And  when 
he  saw  the  eager,  alert  face,  yellow,  long,  Jewish, 
and  somehow  ghoulish,  he  knew  he  eouldn 9 1  say  it.  He 
didn9t  love  Kangaroo. 

19 

8No,  *  he  said,  fI  canft  say  it.9 
If  we  now  look  back  at  Lawrence* s  position  we  see 
that  he  cannot  accept  the  Christian  postulate  that  love 
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is  the  all  embracing  relationship  which  men  should  strive 

to  attain  with  their  fellows.  It  is  this  attitude  in 

Lawrence  that,  I  think,  explains  a  great  deal  of  hostility 

to  his  writings.  In  all  fairness  to  him,  however,  it 

should  be  observed  that  he  does  not  repudiate  love  altogether. 

He  can  never  accept  love  as  the  absolute. 

What  Lawrence  would  substitute  for  the  Christian  doctrine 

of  love  is  to  be  found  in  his  essay  on  Whitman.  At  the 

conclusion  of  the  essay  he  gives  his  own  interpretation  of 

Sympathy  and  points  out  its  significance  in  these  words: 

And  my  soul  takes  the  open  road.  She  meets  the 
souls  that  are  passing,  she  goes  along  with  the  souls 
that  are  going  her  way.  And  for  one  and  all,  she  has 
sympathy.  The  sympathy  of  love,  the  sympathy  of  hate, 
the  sympathy  of  simple  proximity:  all  the  subtle 
sympathisings  of  the  incalc uable  soul,  from  the 
bitterest  hate  to  the  passionate  love. 

It  is  not  I  that  guide  my  soul  to  heaven.  It  is  I 
who  am  guided  by  my  own  soul  along  the  open  road, 
where  all  men  tread.  Therefore,  I  must  accept  her 
deep  motions  of  love,  or  hate,  or  compassion,  or 
dislike,  or  indifference.  And  I  must  go  where  she 
takes  me.  For  my  lips  and  my  feet  and  my  body  are 
my  soul.  It  is  I  who  must  submit  to  her. 

This  is  Whitman* s  message  of  American  democracy. 

The  true  democracy,  where  soul  meets  soul,  in  the 
open  road.  American  democracy  where  all  journey  down 
the  open  road.  And  where  a  soul  is  known  at  once  in 
its  going.  Not  by  its  clothes  or  appearance.  Whitman 
did  away  with  that.  Not  by  its  family  name.  Not  even 
by  its  reputation.  Whitman  and  Melville  both  discounted 
that.  Not  by  progression  of  piety,  or  by  works  of 
Charity.  Not  by  works  at  all.  Not  by  anything  but 
just  itself.  And  recognized,  and  passed  by  or  greeted 
according  to  the  soul*s  dictate.  If  it  be  a  great  soul, 
it  will  be  worshipped  in  the  road. 
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The  love  of  man  and  woman:  a  recognition  of  souls, 
and  a  communion  of  worship.  The  love  of  comrades:  a 
recognition  of  souls,  and  a  communion  of  worship. 

Democracy:  a  recognition  of  souls,  all  down  the  open 
road,  and  a  great  soul  seen  in  its  greatness,  as  it 
travels  on  foot  among  the  rest,  down  the  common  way  of 
the  living.  A  glad  recognition  of  souls,  and  a  gladder 
worship  of  great  and  greater  souls,  because  they  are 
the  only  riches. 

Love,  and  Merging,  brought  Whitman  to  the  Edge  of 
Death.1  Death!  Death! 

But  the  exultance  of  his  message  still  remains. 

Purified  of  Merging,  purified  of  Myself,  the  exultant 
message  of  American  Democracy,  of  souls  in  the  Open 
Road,  full  of  glad  recognition,  full  of  fierce  readiness, 
full  of  joy  of  worship,  when  one  soul  sees  a  greater  soul. 
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The  only  riches,  the  great  souls. 

In  the  above  interpretation  of  Whitman* s  creed  there 

is  a  recurring  reference  to  the  "soul**.  Lawrence  uses  the 

word  soul  to  mean  something  quite  different  from  the 

Christian  conception  of  the  human  soul.  Even  when  Lawrence 

was  still  very  young  he  could  not  grasp  the  Christian 

doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  In  later  life  he 

comes  back  again  and  again  to  attack  the  Christian  conception 

and  to  attempt  to  work  out  a  definition  of  his  own  which 

would  supersede  the  former.  He  feels  that  body  and  soul  are 

one,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  essay  on  Whitman,  "For  my  lips 
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and  my  feet  and  my  body  are  my  soul.” 

It  is  Lawrence* s  quarrel  with  the  Christian  concept 
of  the  soul  as  being  something  apart  from  the  living  body 
that  often  brings  from  him  vehement  denunciations  of  Christianity. 
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In  his  introduction  to  his  own  translation  of  Giovanni 
Verga's  novel,  Mastro-don  Gesualdo,  Lawrence  puts  his  case 
in  this  way: 

But  alas,  ours  is  the  day  of  souls,  when  soul  pays, 
and  when  having  a  soul  is  as  important  to  the  young 
as  solitaire  to  the  valetudinarian.  If  you  don't 
have  feelings  about  your  soul,  what  sort  of  person 
22 

can  you  be? 

The  fact  is  that  Lawrence  did  not  have  feelings  about  his 
soul  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term.  The  Christian 
concept,  as  he  interpreted  it,  was  merely  another  triumph 
of  man's  "mentality11 ,  a  creation  of  the  intellect,  a  final 
attempt  to  fix  the  finality  of  human  existence.  Lawrence 
saw  in  the  Christian  concept  of  the  soul  another  instance 
of  man's  fall  into  "self-consciousness"  which  was  to  him 
the  supreme  sin  against  life.  The  Christian  concept  falls 
short  of  the  ideal  because  it  assumes  that  man  is  ultimately 
a  spiritual  being,  ultimately  an  abstraction  of  consciousness. 

Lawrence  objects  so  strongly  to  the  Christian  concept 
of  the  soul  because  he  himself  is  so  vitally  alive  in  the 
flesh.  No  one  can  read  Lawrence's  writing  without  being 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  one  who  is  intensely 
alive  in  every  fibre  of  his  being.  Could  such  a  man,  gifted 
with  the  intense  awareness  of  life  about  him  and  within  his 
own  being,  look  forward  with  any  degree  of  expectancy  to  a 
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time  when  he  would  become  "pure  spirit"? 

Another  criticism  of  Christianity  which  Lawrence  makes 
has  to  do  with  salvation  or  "Immortality  in  the  spirit". 
According  to  him,  the  Christian  religion  regards  salvation 
of  the  soul  as  being  the  ultimate  purpose  of  man*s  existence 
on  earth.  Lawrence* s  comments  on  this  question  may  be  found 
in  the  following  passage  taken  from  "Introduction  to  His 
Paintings": 

Now  myself,  brought  up  a  Nonconformist  as  I  was,  I 
just  was  never  able  to  understand  the  language  of 
salvation.  I  never  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about,  when  they  raved  about  being  saved,  and  safe 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  Abraham* s  bosom,  and  seeing 
the  great  light,  and  entering  into  glory:  I  just  was 
puzzled,  for  what  did  it  mean?  It  seemed  to  work  out 
as  getting  rather  drunk  on  your  own  self-importance, 
and  afterwards  coming  dismally  sober  again  and  being 
rather  unpleasant.  That  was  all  I  could  see  in  actual 
experience  of  the  entering- into- glory  business.  The 
term  itself,  like  something  which  ought  to  mean 
something  but  somehow  doesn*t,  stuck  in  my  mind  like 
an  irritating  burr,  til  I  decided  that  it  was  just 
an  artificial  stimulant  to  the  individual  self-conceit. 
How  could  I  enter  into  glory,  when  glory  is  just  an 
abstraction  of  the  human  state,  and  not  a  separate 
reality  at  all?  If  glory  means  anything  at  all,  it 
means  the  thrill  a  man  gets  when  a  great  many  people 
look  up  to  him  with  mixed  awe,  reverence,  delight. 

Today  it  means  Rudolph  Valentino.  So  that  the  cant 
about  entering  into  glory  is  just  used  fuzzily  to 
enhance  the  individual  sense  of  self-importance — one 
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of  the  rather  cheap  cocaine-phrases. 

These  sound  like  bitter  words  and,  indeed,  they  are  for 
they  reveal  how  deeply  Lawrence  resented  the  Christian 
emphasis  on  salvation.  To  Lawrence  "the  wholeness  of  a  man 
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"is  his  soul... It  is  the  whole  of  him.  Which  means  it  is 

the  unknown  him,  as  well  as  the  known... Who  knows  what 

24- 

will  come  out  of  the  soul  of  man?" 

Not  only  did  Lawrence  regard  Christianity  as  being 
the  triumph  of  the  will,  he  saw  it  as  the  triumph  of  a 
certain  class  of  people.  Lawrence  often  tries  to  show 
that  the  basic  roots  of  the  Christian  religion  are  to  be 
found  in  its  glorification  of  the  "weak".  Thus  he  sees 
Christianity  as  the  triumph  of  the  oppressed  masses.  This 
criticism  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  his  study  of  the 
Apocalypse  where  he  examines  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  an 
attempt  to  show  how  the  version  which  has  survived  has  been 
changed  from  the  original  version  and  how  the  re-writing 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to  appeal 
to  that  part  of  human  nature  which  was  left  out  in  the 
New  Testament.  Historically,  Lawrence  saw  in  Christianity 
a  type  of  dual  development,  both  aspects  of  which  he  felt 
had  an  element  of  truth  in  them  for  both  were  necessary  for 
the  satisfaction  of  human  nature.  Nevertheless,  when  only 
one  part  of  human  nature  receives  nourishment  from  religion, 
that  religion  cannot  be  considered  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  explained 
by  Lawrence  in  this  ways 
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The  religion  of  the  strong  taught  renunciation  and 
love*  And  the  religion  of  the  weak  taught  down  with 
the  strong  and  powerful,  and  let  the  poor  be  glorified* 
Since  there  are  always  more  weak  people  than  strong 
in  the  world,  the  second  sort  of  Christianity  has 
triumphed,  and  will  triumph.  If  the  weak  are  not 
ruled,  they  will  rule,  and  there's  the  end  of  it*  And 
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the  rule  of  the  weak  is  Down  with  the  strong J 

The  weak,  Lawrence  concludes,  "could  not  be  happy  in  heaven 
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unless  they  knew  their  enemies  were  unhappy  in  hell*" 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Lawrence  in  the  Apocalypse  that 
the  Book  of  Revelation  has  had  a  far  greater  effect  on 
"second-rate"  people  throughout  the  Christian  Ages  than 
any  other  book  of  the  Bible.  The  reason  for  this  effect 
is  that 

The  Christianity  of  Jesus  applies  to  a  part  of  our 
nature  only.  There  is  a  big  part  to  which  it  does 
not  apply.  And  to  this  part,  as  the  Salvation  Army 
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will  show  you,  Revelation  does  apply. 

In  trying  to  explain  the  strange  appeal  which  Revelation 

holds  for  certain  people,  Lawrence  says, 

The  religions  of  renunciation,  meditation,  and  self 
knowledge  are  for  the  individual  alone.  But  man  is 
individual  only  in  part  of  his  nature.  In  another 
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great  part  of  him,  he  is  collective. 

If  the  above  is  true,  Lawrence  feels,  then  it  is  not 
surprising  to  see  why  Revelation  has  the  appeal  that  it 
does  and  why  it  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  great 
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religious  influence#  Very  passionately,  Lawrence  cries 
out: 


Oh,  it  is  the  Christianity  of  the  middling  masses, 
this  Christianity  of  the  Apocalypse#  And  we  must 
confess,  it  is  hideous#  Self-righteousness,  self- 
conceit^  self-importance,  and  a  secret  envy  underlies 

it  all. 

As  Lawrence  proceeds  to  examine  the  Book  of  Revelation 

he  points  out  that  Jesus  was  not  always  regarded  as  the 

“humble  saviour11#  Jesus,  in  the  early  church,  is  a  “star- 

mover",  "lord  of  the  dead",  "master  of  the  future",  "god  of 

the  present"— "full  of  cosmic  splendour".  This  Jesus  we 

have  lost  and  in  his  place  we  have  petty  personal  salvation, 

petty  morality  instead  of  cosmic  splendour#  The  following 

quotation  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  Lawrence  accounts  for  the 

transformation  that  has  take  place: 

There  are  flashes  throughout  the  first  part  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  true  cosmic  worship### In  the  second 
part  is  the  individual  frenzy  of  those  early  Christians, 
rather  like  the  frenzies  of  chapel  people  and 
revivalists  today#  Then,  again,  we  feel  that  in 
the  first  part  we  are  in  touch  with  the  great  old 
symbols,  that  take  us  far  back  into  time,  into  the 
pagan  vistas#.# 

The  titles  are  titles  of  power  not  love#  "King 
of  Kings"  and  “Lord  of  Lords" •  Always  Christ  the 
omnipotent  conqueror  flashing  his  great  sword  and 
destroying  vast  masses  of  men,  till  blood  mounts  up 
to  the  horses*  bridles#  Never  Christ  the  Savior: 
never# 

What  we  feel  about  the  Apocalypse  is  that  it  is 
not  one  book  but  several,  perhaps  many# •# It  is  one 
book,  in  several  layers:  like  layers  of  civilization 
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as  you  dig  deeper  to  excavate  an  old  city.  Down 
at  the  bottom  is  a  pagan  substratum,  probably  one 
of  the  ancient  books  of  the  Agean  civilizations 
some  sort  of  book  of  pagan  mystery.  This  has  been 
written  over  by  the  Jewish-Apocalyptists,  then 
expanded,  and  finally  written  over  by  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Apocalyptist  John;  and  then  after  his  day, 
expurgated  and  corrected  and  pruned  down  and  added 
to  by  Christian  editors  who  wanted  to  make  of  it 
30 

a  Christian  work. 

The  transformation  of  Christ  from  a  “cosmic-hero"  to  a 

“humble- savior"  reflects  a  change  in  the  part  which  the 

Christian  religion  played  in  the  life  of  man.  It  shifted 

the  emphasis  from  life  to  death,  a  shift  which  Lawrence 

felt  very  strongly  about  and  the  reason  why  he  tended  to 

look  upon  earlier  religions  more  favorably.  He  tells  us 

in  the  Apocalypse  how  Christianity  became  more  preoccupied 

with  death  rather  than  life. 

The  old  religions  were  cults  of  vitality,  potency, 
and  power:  we  must  never  forget  it.  Only  the 
Hebrews  were  moral:  and  they  only  in  patches. 

Among  the  old  pagans,  morals  were  just  social  manners, 
decent  behavior.  But  by  the  time  of  Christ  all 
religion  and  all  thought  seemed  to  turn  from  the  old 
worship  and  study  of  vitality,  potency,  power,  to 
the  study  of  death,  death— penalties,  and  morals. 

All  religion,  instead  of  being  a  religion  of  life, 
here  and  now,  became  a  religion  of  postponed  destiny, 

death  and  reward  afterwards,  "if  you  are  good". 

The  great  objection  to  Christianity  is  that  it  is  not 

a  religion  of  life,  says  Lawrence.  "The  one  fixed  attitude 

of  Christianity  toward  the  pagan  religious  vision  has  been 
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“an  attitude  of  stupid  denial,  denial  that  there  was 

32 

anything  in  the  pagans  at  all,  except  bestiality11.  As  a 

result  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Christianity  “we 

have  lost  almost  entirely  the  great  and  intrinsically 

developed  sensual  awareness,  or  sense  awareness,  and  sense- 
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knowledge,  of  the  ancients •“  Because  Christianity  turned 

away  from  worshipping  vitality,  Lawrence  feels  that  the 

human  consciousness  has  suffered.  He  says, 

For  2000  years  man  has  been  living  in  a  dead  or 
dying  cosmos,  hoping  for  heaven  hereafter  and  all 
the  religions  have  been  religions  of  the  dead  body 
and  the  postponed  reward:  eschatological,  to  use 

a  pet  word  of  the  philosophers. 

The  ancients  regarded  everything  as  being  God,  “To  the 

ancient  consciousness,  Matter,  Materia,  or  substantial 
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things,  are  God.  A  pool  of  water  is  God,  and  why  not?“ 

According  to  Lawrence® s  interpretation  Christianity 

denies  the  divinity  of  man  in  the  flesh.  He  states,  “But 

the  Jewish  mind  hates  the  mortal  and  terrestrial  divinity 

of  man;  the  Christian  mind  the  same.  Man  is  only  postponedly 
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divine:  when  he  is  dead  and  gone  to  glory“.  “He  must,  not 
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achieve  divinity  in  the  flesh.11  This  Christian  denial  of 
life  to  man  in  the  flesh  accounts  in  large  measure  for 
Lawrence’s  out  and  out  rejection  of  Christianity.  The 
following  passionate  outburst  is  characteristic  of  what 
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Lawrence  himself  believed: 

What  man  most  passionately  wants  is  his  living 
wholeness  and  his  living  unison,  not  his  own  isolate 
salvation  of  his  ‘'soul” .  Man  wants  his  physical 
fulfillment  first  and  foremost,  since  now,  once  and 
once  only,  he  is  in  the  flesh  and  potent*  For  man, 
the  vast  marvel  is  to  be  alive*  For  man,  as  for  flower, 
beast  and  bird,  the  supreme  triumph  is  to  be  most 

38 

vividly,  most  perfectly  alive. 

Not  everything  that  Lawrence  had  to  say  about  Christianity 
is  denunciatory;  he  was,  it  must  be  asserted,  intelligent 
enough  to  appreciate  the  good  in  the  world  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  wrought*  Nowhere  does  Lawrence  present  so 
positive  a  criticism  of  Christianity  as  in  his  essay,  "A 
Propos  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover" .  In  this  essay  Lawrence 
explains  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  sex  in  the  lives 
of  people  and  for  this  reason  examines  the  subject  of  marriage* 
He  sees  Christianity  as  the  greatest  force  which  has  been 
exerted  on  the  side  of  marriage. 

Christianity  brought  marriage  into  the  world: 
marriage  as  we  know  it*  Christianity  established 
the  little  autonomy  of  the  family  within  the  greater 
rule  of  the  State.  Christianity  made  marriage  in 
some  respects  inviolate,  not  to  be  violated  by  the 
State*  It  is  marriage,  perhaps,  which  had  given  man 
the  best  of  his  freedom,  given  him  his  little  kingdom 
of  his  own  within  the  big  kingdom  of  the  State,  given 
him  his  foothold  of  independence  on  which  to  stand 
and  resist  an  unjust  State.  Man  and  wife,  a  king  and 
queen  with  one  or  two  subjects,  and  a  few  yards  of 
territory  of  their  own:  this,  really*  is  marriage* 

It  is  a  true  freedom  because  it  is  a  true  fulfillment, 
for  man,  woman,  and  children. 
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Do  we,  then,  want  to  break  marriage?  If  we  do 

break  it,  it  means  we  all  fall  to  a  far  greater  extent 

under  the  direct  sway  of  the  State.  Do  we  want  to  fall 

under  the  direct  sway  of  the  State,  any  State?  For 

my  part,  I  don't. 

And  the  Church  created  marriage  by  making  it  a 
sacrament,  a  sacrament  of  man  and  woman  united  in  the 
sex  communion,  and  never  to  be  separated,  except  by 
death.  And  even  when  separated  by  death,  still  not 
freed  from  the  marriage.  Marriage,  as  far  as  the 
individual  went,  eternal.  Marriage,  making  one  complete 
body  out  of  two  incomplete  ones,  and  providing  for  the 
complex  development  of  the  man's  and  the  woman's  soul 
in  unison,  throughout  a  life-time.  Marriage  sacred 
and  inviolable,  the  great  way  of  earthly  fulfillment 
for  man  and  woman,  in  unison,  under  the  spiritual  rule 
of  the  Church. 

This  is  Christianity's  great  contribution  to  the 
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life  of  man,  and  it  is  only  too  easily  overlooked. 

Although  he  is  willing  to  credit  Christianity  with  its 

recognition  of  the  importance  of  marriage,  Lawrence  does 

not  believe  that  Christianity  has  been  able  to  endure  the 

test  of  time  even  in  this  respect.  He  says,  "The  Christian 

religion  lost,  in  Protestantism  finally,  the  togetherness 

with  the  universe,  the  togetherness  of  the  body,  the  sex, 

the  emotions,  the  passions,  with  the  earth  and  sun  and 

stars."  "The  Gospel  came  to  tell  us  we  were  all  saved.  We 

look  at  the  world  today  and  realize  that  humanity,  alas, 

instead  of  being  saved  from  sin,  whatever  that  may  be,  is 

almost  completely  lost,  lost  to  life,  and  near  to  nullity 
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At  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  Christianity  lost  its 
power  to  sustain  mankind  is  to  be  found  in  its  attempt  to 
embody  the  concept  of  God  into  a  single  idea*  The  Christian 
personification  of  God  is  a  fatal  error  in  that  it  implies 
a  "knowable"  God.  Once  you  profess  to  know  God,  you 
automatically  destroy  the  value  of  religion,  for  God  is 
forever  the  "Unknowable 11 .  This  assertion  by  Christianity 
that  God  is  knowable  raises  a  very  cardinal  objection  in  the 
thinking  of  Lawrence.  Lawrence  says  that  man  must  have  a 
God,  but  that 

He  must  at  the  last  call  God  the  unutterable  and  the 
inexpressible,  the  unknowable,  because  it  is  his 
unrealized  complement.  But  all  Gods  have  some 
attributes  in  common.  They  are  the  unexpressed 
Absolute:  eternal,  infinite,  unchanging.  Eternal, 
Infinite,  Unchanging:  the  High  God  of  all  Humanity 
42 

is  this. 

In  later  pages  we  shall  look  more  closely  into  Lawrence* s 
conception  of  God  as  the  "Unknowable”. 

Lawrence  always  thought  in  images  and  this  characteristic 
of  his  thinking  when  applied  to  Christianity  was  inevitably 
focussed  upon  the  image  of  Christ.  The  image  of  Christ 
which  Christianity  worships  seems  to  Lawrence  to  be  the 
image  of  "Christ  Crucified",  an  image  symbolizing,  not  life* 
but  death.  In  an  essay  which  he  calls  "The  Risen  Lord" 

Lawrence  attempts  to  state  the  inadequacy  of  "Christ  Crucified" 
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as  an  image  of  our  own  state  of  mind  and  soul,  "What  we 
have  to  remember,'1  he  says,  "is  that  the  great  religious 
images  are  only  images  of  our  own  experiences,  or  of  our 
own  state  of  mind  and  soul". 

What  mankind  needs  is  not  the  image  of  "Christ  Crucified", 
but  the  image  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Here,  then,  is 
Lawrence 1 s  statement : 

Christ  risen  in  the  flesh!  We  must  accept  the  image 
complete,  if  we  accept  it  at  all.  We  must  take  the 
mystery  in  its  fulness  and  in  fact.  It  is  only  the 
image  of  our  own  experience.  Christ  rises,  when  risen 
from  the  dead,  in  the  flesh,  not  merely  as  spirit. 

He  rises  with  hands  and  feet,  as  Thomas  knew  for 
certain:  and  if  with  hands  and  feet,  then  with  lips 
and  stomach  and  genitals  of  a  man.  Christ  risen,  and 
risen  in  the  whole  of  His  flesh,  not  with  some  left  out. 

Christ  risen  in  the  full  flesh!  What  for?  It  is 
here  the  gospels  are  all  vague  and  faltering,  and  the 
churches  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  Christ  risen  in  the 
flesh  in  order  to  lurk  obscurely  for  six  weeks  on 
earth,  then  taken  vaguely  up  into  heaven  in  a  cloud? 

Flesh,  solid  flesh,  feet  and  bowels  and  teeth  and  eyes 
of  a  man,  taken  up  into  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  never 
put  down  again? 

It  is  only  part  of  the  great  mystery  which  is  wrong. 

The  Virgin  birth,  the  baptism,  the  temptation,  the 
teaching,  Gethsemane,  the  betrayal,  the  crucifixion, 
the  burial  and  the  resurrection,  these  are  all  true 
according  to  our  inward  experience.  They  are  what  men 
and  women  go  through  in  their  different  ways.... Flesh 
and  blood  belong  to  the  earth,  and  only  to  the  earth. 

We  know  it. 

And  Jesus  was  risen  flesh-and-blood.  He  rose  a  man 
on  earth  to  live  on  earth.  The  greatest  test  was  still 
before  Him:  His  life  as  a  man  on  earth.  Hitherto  He 
had  been  a  sacred  child,  a  teacher,  a  messiah,  but  never 
a  full  man.  Now  risen  from  the  dead,  He  rises  to  be  a 
man  on  earth,  and  live  his  life  of  flesh,  the  great  life, 
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among  other  men.  This  is  the  image  of  our  inward 
4J+ 

state  today. 

The  image  of  Christ  which  seems  to  have  triumphed  in 
Christianity  is  ‘’Christ  Crucified",  the  symbol  of  defeat, 
resignation,  torture  and  death.  Lawrence  describes  this 
image  very  vividly  in  his  essay  called  "The  Crucifix  Across 
the  Mountains"  which  records,  in  part,  his  walk  through  the 
Bavarian  Alps  during  the  summer  of  1912.  The  passage  is 
worth  quoting  in  its  entirety  because  it  represents  Lawrence* s 
early  thought  and  thus  reveals  how  early  Lawrence  had 
formulated  his  opinions.  He  writes  as  follows; 

In  a  valley  near  St.  Jakob,  just  over  the  ridge, 
a  long  way  from  the  railway,  there  is  a  very  big, 
important  shrine  by  the  roadside.  It  is  a  chapel 
built  in  the  baroque  manner,  florid  pink  and  cream 
outside,  with  opulent  small  arches.  And  inside  is 
the  most  startlingly  sensational  Christus  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  is  a  big  powerful  man,  seated  after 
the  crucifixion,  perhaps  after  the  resurrection, 
sitting  by  the  grave.  He  sits  sideways,  as  if  the 
extremity  were  over,  finished,  the  agitation  done 
with,  only  the  result  of  the  experience  remaining. 

There  is  some  blood  on  his  powerful,  naked,  defeated 
body,  that  sits  rather  hulked.  But  it  is  the  face 
which  is  so  terrifying.  It  is  slightly  turned  over 
the  hulked,  crucified  shoulder,  to  look.  And  the  look 
of  this  face,  of  which  the  body  has  been  killed,  is 
beyond  all  expectation  horrible.  The  eyes  look  at  one, 
yet  have  no  seeing  in  them,  they  seem  to  see  only 
their  own  blood.  For  they  are  bloodshot  till  the 
whites  are  scarlet,  the  iris  is  purpled.  These  red, 
bloody  eyes  with  their  stained  pupils,  glancing 
awfully  at  all  who  enter  the  shrine,  looking  as  if 
to  see  through  the  blood  of  the  late  brutal  death, 
are  terrible.  The  naked,  strong  body  has  known  death, 
and  sits  in  utter  dejection,  finished,  hulked,  a 
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weight  of  shame.  And  what  remains  of  life  is  in  the 
face,  whose  expression  is  sinister  and  gruesome,  like 
that  of  an  unrelenting  criminal  violated  by  torture. 

The  criminal  look  of  misery  and  hatred  on  the  fixed, 
violated  face  and  in  the  bloodshot  eyes  is  almost 
impossible.  He  is  conquered,  beaten,  broken,  his  body 
is  a  mass  of  torture,  an  unthinkable  shame.  Yet  his 
will  remains  obstinate  and  ugly,  integral  with  utter 
hatred. 

It  is  a  great  shock  to  find  this  figure  sitting  in 
a  handsome,  baroque,  pink-washed  shrine  in  one  of  those 
Alpine  valleys  which  to  our  thinking  are  all  flowers 
and  romance,  like  the  picture  in  the  “Tate  Gallery’1 . 
“Spring  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol”  is  to  our  minds  a  vision 
of  pristine  loveliness.  It  contains  also  this  Christ 
of  the  heavy  body  defiled  by  torture  and  death,  the 
strong,  virile  life  overcome  by  physical  violence,  the 
eyes  still  looking  back  bloodshot  in  consummate  hate 
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and  misery. 

Lawrence,  to  whom  life  in  the  flesh  is  the  only  thing  that 
really  matters,  can  never  think  of  Christianity  without 
associating  it  with  the  symbol  of  the  “dead"  Christ.  He 
sees  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  the  assertion  of  “Not-Being", 
as  a  negation  of  the  life  impulse  of  man.  He  feels  that 
Christianity  cares  nothing  for  manfs  life  in  the  flesh;  it 
believes  only  in  the  immortality  of  the  spirit.  To  Lawrence, 
the  very  image  of  Christ  symbolizes  a  blasphemy  against  life 
and  to  believe  in  the  consummation  in  the  spirit  is  to  bring 
about  nullity.  But  to  seek  consummation  in  the  flesh  alone, 
as  we  shall  point  out,  means  the  bringing  about  of  nullity 
as  well. 

Looking  back  at  the  history  of  Christianity,  as  he  is 
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so  often  fond  of  doing,  Lawrence  tries  to  discover  the 
significance  of  the  experience  of  Christianity  for  modem 
man.  In  his  analysis  of  the  record  of  the  Christian 
religion  he  seemed  to  see  two  types  of  human  experience, 
two  ventures  into  thought  which  hold,  as  it  were,  two 
parts  of  the  supreme  religious  truth  for  mankind.  Early 
in  his  career  as  a  writer  Lawrence  expressed  his  ideas  in 
an  essay  entitled  "The  Lemon  Gardens",  an  essay  which  grew 
out  of  his  stay  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  from  September  1912 
until  April  1913* 

One  part  of  Christianity,  according  to  Lawrence,  has 

its  origin  or  basis  in  the  old  Mosaic  Law;  the  other  derives 

from  Christ;  there  are  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son.  The 

former  teaches  "the  divinity  of  the  flesh,  and  the 

46 

absoluteness  of  its  laws";  the  latter  "the  great  selfless 
oneness  in  the  spirit,  oneness  in  service  of  the  great 
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humanity,  that  which  is  Not-Me".  Putting  it  another  way, 
Lawrence  calls  the  first  the  God  which  is  "Me",  and  the 
second,  the  God  which  is  "Not-Me".  Neither  of  these,  says 
Lawrence,  is  the  absolute  and  the  adherence  to  either  one 
brings  about  sheer  nothingness.  The  reason  for  the 
inadequacy  of  consummation  in  the  flesh  alone,  or  in  the 
spirit  alone,  lies  in  the  fact  that  man  is  neither  pure 
flesh  nor  pure  spirit,  but  both.  Lawrence  sums  up  his 
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position  as  follows: 

It  is  past  the  time  to  cease  seeking  one  Infinite, 
ignoring,  striving  to  eliminate  the  other.  The 
Infinite  is  twofold,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Dark 
and  the  Light,  the  Senses  and  the  Mind,  the  Soul  and 
the  Spirit,  the  self  and  the  not-self,  the  Eagle  and 
the  Dove,  the  Tiger  and  the  Lamb.  The  consummation 
of  man  is  twofold,  in  the  self  and  in  selflessness. 

By  great  retrogression  back  to  the  source  of  darkness 
in  me,  the  Self,  deep  in  the  senses,  I  arrive  at  the 
Original,  Creative  Infinite.  By  projection  forth 
from  myself,  by  the  elimination  of  my  Absolute  sensual 
self,  I  arrive  at  the  Ultimate  Infinite,  Oneness  in 
the  Spirit.  They  are  two  Infinites,  twofold  approach 
to  God.  And  man  must  know  both. 

But  he  must  never  confuse  them.  They  are  eternally 
separate.  The  lion  shall  never  be  down  with  the  lamb. 
The  lion  eternally  shall  devour  the  lamb,  the  lamb 
eternally  shall  be  devoured.  Man  knows  the  great 
consummation  in  the  flesh,  the  sensual  ecstasy,  and 
that  is  eternal.  Also  the  spiritual  ecstasy,  and  that 
is  eternal.  But  the  two  are  separate  and  never  to  be 
confused.  To  neutralise  the  one  with  the  other  is 
unthinkable,  an  abomination.  Confusion  is  horror  and 
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nothingness. 

From  the  statement  above  we  can  see  the  direction  in  which 
Lawrence* s  thinking  is  headed.  We  note  that  he  believes 
Christianity  has  revealed  to  mankind  the  twofold  type  of 
consummation,  but  that  men  have  confused  the  fulfillment 
in  the  flesh  with  the  fulfillment  in  the  spirit.  The  result 
has  been  a  kind  of  nothingness. 

What  mankind  must  now  come  to  realize  is  that  neither 
the  sensual  consummation  nor  the  spiritual  consummation  is 
absolute;  neither  God  the  Father  nor  God  the  Son  is  supreme, 
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but  the  relation  between  these  two  is  the  eternal  principle* 
This  relation  Lawrence  calls  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  says, 

The  two  Infinites,  negative  and  positive,  they  are 
always  related,  but  they  are  never  identical.  They 
are  always  opposite,  but  there  exists  a  relation  between 
them.  This  is  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
And  it  is  this,  the  relation  which  is  established 
between  the  two  Infinites,  the  two  natures  of  God, 
which  we  have  transgressed,  forgotten,  sinned  against. 

The  Father  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son  is  the  Son.  I 
may  know  the  Son  and  deny  the  Father,  or  know  the 
Father  and  deny  the  Son.  But  that  which  I  may  never 
deny,  and  which  I  have  denied,  is  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
relates  the  dual  Infinites  into  One  Whole,  which 
relates  and  keeps  distinct  the  dual  natures  of  God.  To 
say  that  the  two  are  one,  this  is  the  inadmissable  lie. 
The  two  are  related,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Third, 
into  a  Oneness. 

There  are  two  ways,  there  is  not  only  one.  There 
are  two  opposite  ways  to  consummation.  But  that  which 
relates  them,  like  the  base  of  the  triangle,  this  is 
the  constant,  the  Absolute,  this  makes  the  Ultimate 
Whole.  And  in  the  Holy  Spirit  I  know  the  Two  Ways,  the 
Two  Infinites,  the  Two  consummations.  And  knowing  the 
Two,  I  admit  the  Whole.  But  excluding  One,  I  exclude  the 
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Whole.  And  confusing  the  two,  I  make  nullity,  nihil. 
These  ideas  on  the  nature  of  God  which  are  expressed 
by  Lawrence  in  the  quotation  above  are  also  found  in  a  long 
essay,  ”The  Crown”,  which  he  wrote  for  the  magazine  Signature 
in  1915.  Ten  years  later  this  essay  was  reprinted  in  the 
book,  Reflections  on  the  Death  of  a  Porcupine,  in  the  preface 
to  which  Lawrence  said  ’’this  is  still  what  I  believe.”  ”The 
Grom”  is  really  an  attempt  to  explain  what  is  eternal  or 
what  is  absolute.  The  explanation  is  important  for,  as 
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Lawrence  puts  it, 

Without  God,  without  some  sense  of  immortality,  not 
necessarily  life-everlasting,  but  without  something 
absolute,  we  are  nothing.  Yet  now,  in  our  spitefulness 
of  self-frustration,  we  would  rather  be  nothing  than 
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listen  to  our  own  being. 

What,  then,  we  may  well  ask,  is  absolute?  To  understand 
Lawrence* s  answer  we  must  remember  that  he  sees  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  pagan  religion  as  opposite  way  to  consummation. 
He  says, 

We  have  known  both  directions.  The  Pagan,  aristocratic, 
lordly,  sensuous,  has  declared  the  Eternity  of  the 
Origin,  the  Christian,  humble,  spiritual,  unselfish, 
democratic,  has  declared  the  Eternity  of  the  Issue,  the 
End.  We  have  heard  both  declarations,  we  have  seen  each 
great  ideal  fulfilled,  as  far  as  possible,  at  this  time, 
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on  earth. 

Symbolically,  Lawrence  says,  we  have  seen  the  lion  triumphant 

and  the  lamb  triumphant.  But  neither  one  is  satisfactory, 

neither  one  is  the  Absolute. 

The  Crown  or  the  Absolute  is  the  clash  of  the  two,  the 
meeting  of  the  waves  of  the  opposite.  For  one  to  gain 
supremacy  is  to  destroy  the  other  and  itself— never  to 
gain  the  Crown.  The  more  knowledge  we  gain  the  further 
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back  we  drive  the  darkness  of  our  beings. 

The  Christian  religion  asserts  the  Absolute  of  sacrifice, 
selflessness,  the  eternal  triumph  of  the  lamb.  But,  states 
Lawrence, 

...they  alone  are  evil,  who  say,  “The  lion  shall  lie 
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down  with  the  lamb,  the  eagle  shall  mate  with  the 
dove,  the  lion  shall  munch  in  the  stable  of  the 
unicorn."  For  they  blaspheme  against  the  raisoyi 
d'etre  of  all  life,  they  try  to  destroy  the  essential, 
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intrinsic  nature  of  God. 

Perhaps  the  fullest  account  of  why  Christianity  is  an 
unacceptable  religion  is  to  be  found  in  Lawrence's  essay 
on  the  English  writer,  Thomas  Hardy.  In  "A  Study  of  Thomas 
Hardy11  Lawrence  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  a  discussion 
of  the  history  of  Christianity;  it  is  only  in  parts  of  this 
study  that  Lawrence  deals  directly  with  the  novels  of  Hardy. 
As  in  "The  Lemon  Gardens"  and  "The  Crown"  so,  also,  in  "A 
Study  of  Thomas  Hardy",  Lawrence  perceives  two  streams  of 
thought  in  the  development  of  Christianity.  He  tries  to 
show  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  contradict  the  Old  Law, 
and  that,  "The  spirit  of  Jesus  is  antagonistic  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Father."  The  Renaissance,  according  to  Lawrence, 
marks  a  great  change  in  the  direction  of  Christian  thought 
for,  says  he, 

Til  after  the  Renaissance,  supreme  God  had  always  been 
God  the  Father.  The  Church  moved  and  had  its  being  in 
Almighty  God,  Christ  was  only  the  distant,  incandescent 
gleam  towards  which  humanity  aspired,  but  which  it  did 
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not  know. 

It  is  important  that  we  examine  the  "Study  of  Thomas 
Hardy"  in  some  detail  because  we  shall  then  be  able  to  see 
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how  both  Lawrence1 s  religious  ideas  and  his  ideas  on  the 
artistic  impulse  stem  from  his  re-interpretations  and 
criticisms  of  Christianity.  It  is  important,  too, 
because  the  work  in  its  entirety  was  not  published 
until  its  inclusion  in  the  collection  of  Lawrence's 
posthumous  papers  under  the  title  Phoenix  which  was 
first  printed  in  193&*  Only  Chapter  III  from  the  Study 
was  printed  in  the  January-March  edition  of  the  Book 
Collect ors  Quarterly  in  1932;  writers  who  worked  on 
Lawrence  before  1936*  did  not,  therefore,  have  access  to 
this  significant  work. 

In  Chapter  VII  of  the  Study  Lawrence  defines  what  he 
means  by  the  religious  effort  of  man  and  contrasts  it  with 
the  artistic  effort.  The  following  quotation  explains 
what  Lawrence  means: 

There  seems  to  be  a  fundamental,  insuperable 
division,  difference,  between  man's  artistic  effort 
and  his  religious  effort.  The  two  efforts  are  mixed 
with  each  other,  as  they  are  revealed,  but  all  the 
while  they  remain  two,  not  one,  all  the  while  they 
are  separate,  single,  never  compounded. 

The  religious  effort  is  to  conceive,  to  symbolize 
that  which  the  human  soul,  or  the  soul  of  the  race, 
lacks,  that  which  is  not,  and  which  it  requires, 
yearns  for.  It  is  the  portrayal  of  that  complement 
to  the  race  of  life  which  is  known  only  as  a  desire, 
the  statement  of  the  desire  in  terms  which  have  no 
meaning  apart  from  the  desire. 

Whereas  the  artistic  effort  is  the  effort  of 
utterance,  the  supreme  effort  of  expressing  knowledge, 
that  which  has  been  for  once,  that  which  was  enacted, 
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where  the  two  wills  met  and  intersected  and  left 
their  result,  complete  for  the  moment. 

The  artistic  effort  is  the  portraying  of  a 
moment  of  union  between  the  two  wills,  according  to 
knowledge.  The  religious  effort  is  the  portrayal  or 
symbolizing  of  the  eternal  union  of  the  two  wills, 
according  to  aspiration.  But  in  this  eternal  union, 
the  features  of  one  or  the  other  Will  are  always 
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salient. 

The  two  Wills  to  which  Lawrence  refers  are  the  Will-to-Motion 
and  the  Will- to- Inertia  or,  as  he  also  names  them,  the  Male 
impulse  and  the  Female  impulse.  He  states,  also,  “According 
to  the  race-conception  of  God,  we  can  see  whether  in  that 
race  the  male  or  the  female  element  triumphs,  becomes 
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predominant.” 

The  Christianity  of  the  old  Testament,  according  to 
Lawrence,  represents  the  triumph  of  the  female  impulse 
because  the  male  impulse  in  the  Jewish  race  was  too  weak 
§nd  the  female  impulse  overbore  the  race.  In  order  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  the  male  element  in  himself  man 
created  or  conceived  a  male  God  as  a  type  of  psychological 
compensation.  Lawrence  gives  this  explanation  of  what  he 
believes  happened: 

For  centuries,  the  Jew  knew  God  as  David  had 
perceived  Him,  as  Solomon  had  known  Him.  It  was 
God  of  the  body,  the  rudimentary  God  of  physical 
laws  and  physical  functions.  The  Jew  lived  on  in 
physical  contact  with  God.  Each  of  his  physical 
functions  he  shared  with  God;  he  kept  his  body 
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always  like  the  body  of  a  bride  ready  to  serve 
the  bridegroom.  He  had  become  the  servant  of  his 
God,  the  female,  passive.  The  female  in  him 
predominated,  held  him  passive,  set  utter  bounds 
to  his  movement,  to  his  roving,  kept  his  mind  as  a 
slave  to  guard  intact  the  state  of  sensation  wherein 
he  found  himself.  Which  persisted  century  after 
century,  the  secret,  scrupulous  voluptuousness  of 
the  Jew,  became  almost  self- voluptuousness,  engaged 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  physique,  or  in  the 
extracted  existence  of  his  own  physique.  His  own 
physique  included  the  woman,  naturally,  since  the 
man's  body  included  the  woman's,  the  woman's  the 
man's.  His  religion  had  become  a  physical  morality, 
deep  and  fundamental,  but  entirely  of  one  sort.  Its 
living  element  was  this  scrupulous  physical 
voluptuousness,  wonderful  and  satisfying  in  a 
large  measure. 

The  conscious  element  was  a  resistance  to  the  male 
or  active  principle.  Being  female,  occupied  in  self¬ 
feeling,  in  realization  of  the  age,  in  submission  to 
sensation,  the  Jewish  temper  was  antagonistic  to  the 
active  male  principle,  which  would  deny  the  age  and 
refuse  sensation,  seeking  ever  to  make  transformation, 
desiring  to  be  an  instrument  of  change,  to  register 
relationships.  So  this  race  recognized  only  male 
sins:  it  conceived  only  sins  of  commission,  sins  of 
change,  of  transformation.  In  the  whole  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  it  is  the  female  who  speaks.  It  is 
natural  to  the  male  to  make  the  male  God  a  God  of 
benevolence  and  mercy,  susceptible  to  pity.  Such 
is  the  male  conception  of  God.  It  was  the  female 
spirit  which  conceived  the  saying:  "For  I  the  Lord 
Thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquities 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me,  and  showing 
mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me." 

It  was  a  female  conception.  For  is  not  man  the 
child  of  woman?  Does  she  not  see  in  him  her  body, 
even  more  vividly  than  her  own?  Man  is  more  her  body 
to  her  even  than  her  own  body.  For  the  whole  flesh 
is  hers.  Woman  knows  that  she  is  the  fountain  of  all 
flesh.  And  her  pride  is  that  the  body  of  man  is  of 
her  issue.  She  can  see  the  man  as  the  One  Being,  for 
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she  knows  he  is  of  her  issue. 
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Lawrence,  as  we  see,  accounts  for  the  Monism  of  the 
Jews  by  considering  it  as  a  natural  development  of  a  race 
of  people  whose  major  preoccupation  is  static.  The 
conception  ”that  there  is  but  One  Being”  is,  according 
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to  Lawrence,  ”the  fundamental  female  conception”.  The 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  was  conceived  because 
the  female  impulse  had  triumphed*  The  end  result  has  been 
this : 

That  which  was  bom  of  Woman,  that  is  indeed  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament.  So  utterly  is  he  born  of 
Woman  that  he  scarcely  needs  to  consider  Womans  she 
is  there  unuttered. 

And  the  Jewish  race,  continued  in  this  Monism, 
stable,  circumscribed,  utterly  unadventurous,  utterly 
self-preservative,  yet  very  deeply  living,  until  the 
60 

present  century. 

It  is  to  the  Monism,  as  he  states  above,  that  Lawrence  is 

hostile  in  his  criticism  of  Christianity  for,  as  he  sees 

it,  this  type  of  Christianity  is  based  on  the  passion  to 

include  everything  in  oneself;  it  does  not  recognize  the 

dual  nature  of  human  existence  nor  does  it  permit  Lawrence* s 

assertion  of  the  principle  of  otherness. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament, 

Lawrence  sees  the  conception  of  God  as  arising  from  ”the 
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suppressed  male  spirit  of  Judea.”  In  the  commandment,  ”Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself”  we  have  a  repudiation 
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of  the  Monism  of  the  Jews  in  that  the  commandment  allows 
and  asserts  the  separate  being  of  the  neighbour.  Lawrence 
explains  : 

Such  is  the  cry  of  anguish  of  Christianity:  that 
man  is  separate  from  his  brother,  separate,  maybe, 
even,  in  his  measure,  inimical  to  him.  This  the  Jew 
had  to  learn.  The  old  Jewish  creed  of  identity,  that 
Eve  was  identical  with  Adam,  and  all  men  children  of 
one  single  parent,  and  therefore,  in  the  absolute, 
identical,  this  must  be  destroyed. 

Cunning  and  according  to  female  suggestion  is  the 
story  of  the  Creation:  that  Eve  was  bom  from  the 
single  body  of  Adam,  without  intervention  of  sex, 
both  issuing  from  one  flesh,  as  a  child  at  birth 
seems  to  issue  from  one  flesh  of  the  mother.  And 
the  birth  of  Jesus  is  the  retaliation  to  this:  a 
child  is  born,  not  of  the  flesh,  but  to  the  spirit: 
and  you,  Woman,  shall  conceive,  not  to  the  body,  but 
to  the  Word.  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,”  says 
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the  New  Testament. 

Lawrence  proceeds  to  point  out  that  in  the  birth  of  Christ 
there  is  "the  Union  of  Male  and  Female,”  for  ,,Christ  was  born 
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of  woman,  begotten  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  Had  Christianity 

left  the  matter  thus  and  called  Christ  the  Son  of  Man  there 

would  have  been  no  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  says  Lawrence: 

...the  assertion  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  Woman.  The  body  of  Christ  must  be  destroyed, 
that  of  Him  which  was  Woman  must  be  put  to  death,  to 
testify  that  He  was  Spirit,  that  He  was  Male,  that  He 
was  Man,  without  any  womanly  part. 

6h 

So  the  other  great  camp  was  made. 

Out  of  Christ* s  assertion  developed  the  concept  of  the 
"God  which  is  Not-Me"  which  springs  from  the  triumph  of  male 
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impulse  of  the  human  race*  According  to  Lawrence, 

•••Christ  came  with  His  contradiction:  That  which 
is  Not-Me,  that  is  God.  All  is  God,  except  that 
which  I  know  immediately  as  Myself.  First  I  must 
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lose  Myself,  then  I  find  God.  Ye  must  be  bom  again* 

The  significance  of  Christ* s  new  doctrine  cannot  be 
overestimated  as  a  formative  influence  in  Lawrence's 
thinking.  The  denial  of  the  flesh  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  spirit  are  the  two  ventures  into  consciousness 
which  Lawrence  tries  so  hard  to  reconcile.  The  necessity 
of  having  to  die  in  the  flesh  and  to  be  reborn  in  the 
Spirit  is  the  fundamental  teaching  of  Christianity  to 
which  Lawrence  objects  most  strongly.  Lawrence's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  lies  behind  the  Christian  assertion  of 
MYe  must  be  born  again"  is  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

Unto  what  must  man  be  bom  again?  Unto  knowledge 
of  his  own  separate  existence,  as  in  Woman  he  is 
conscious  of  his  own  incorporate  existence.  Man  must 
be  born  unto  knowledge  of  his  own  distinct  identity, 
as  in  woman  he  was  born  to  knowledge  of  his  identification 
of  the  Whole.  Man  must  be  born  to  the  knowledge,  that 
in  the  whole  being  he  is  nothing,  as  he  was  born  to 
know  that  in  the  whole  being  he  was  all.  He  must  be 
born  to  the  knowledge  that  other  things  exist  beside 
himself,  and  utterly  apart  from  all,  and  before  he 
can  exist  himself  as  a  separate  identity,  he  must 
allow  and  recognize  their  distinct  existence.  Whereas 
previously,  on  the  more  female  Jewish  side,  it  had 
been  said:  "All  that  exists  is  as  Me.  We  are  all  one 
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family,  out  of  one  God,  having  one  being". 
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Lawrence  thus  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 

With  Christ  ended  the  Monism  of  the  Jew.  God,  the 
One  God,  became  a  Trinity,  three-fold.  He  was  the 
Father,  the  All-containing;  He  was  the  Son,  the 
Word,  the  Changer,  the  Separator;  and  He  was  the 
Spirit,  the  Comforter,  the  Reconciliator  between 
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the  Two. 

Having  explained  the  breakdown  of  Monism  and  the 

subsequent  ascendancy  of  Christ1 s  teachings,  Lawrence 

sets  for  himself  the  task  of  tracing  the  development  of 

Christianity  in  Europe  since  Christ.  For  the  expression 

of  Christian  ideas  he  goes  to  religious  art  and  architecture 

which,  although  representative  of  the  artistic  effort  of  man 

as  distinct  from  the  religious  effort,  may  still  be  regarded 

as  reflecting  man*s  religious  knowledge  and  aspirations. 

He  says,  "Throughout  Europe,  the  suppressed,  inadequate  male 

desire,  both  in  man  and  woman  stretched  to  the  idea  of 
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Christ,  as  a  woman  should  stretch  out  her  hands  to  a  man." 

It  was  only  in  Greece,  Lawrence  remarks,  that  the  "female 
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was  overridden  and  neglected."  The  Middle  Ages,  according 

to  Lai^rence,  continued  "this  fight  against  the  body,  against 
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the  senses,  against  this  continual  triumph  of  the  senses." 

In  the  architecture,  therefore,  the  female  impulse  triumphs 
and  we  have  the  great  Cathedrals  "whose  essence  is  in  utter 
stability. . .that  admits  the  existence  of  no  other  form,  but 
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is  conclusive,  propounding  in  its  sum  the  One  Being  of 
71 

All* 19 


In  spite  of  the  preponderance  of  the  female  impulse 
during  the  Middle  Ages  there  appears  in  the  architecture 
an  insurgent  denial  of  the  "Monism  which  the  Whole  uttered* 11 
The  following  passage,  so  reminiscent  of  the  "Cathedral" 
chapter  in  Lawrence* s  Rainbow,  explains  what  Lawrence  sees 
as  the  beginning  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  male  impulse* 
Writing  about  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Lawrence 
says: 


All  the  little  figures,  the  gargoyles,  the  imps, 
the  human  faces,  whilst  sub-ordinate d  within  the 
Great  Conclusion  of  the  Whole,  still,  from  their 
obscurity,  jeered  their  mockery  of  the  Absolute,  and 
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declared  for  multiplictt^polygeny. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  stimulus  of 
the  male  impulse  from  Greece,  religious  art  achieves  "the 
union  and  fusion  of  the  male  and  female  spirits",  and 
creates  "a  perfect  expression  for  the  time  being."  The 
religious  significance  of  these  changes  is  stated  by  Lawrence 
in  this  way: 

During  the  medieval  times,  the  God  had  been  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  the  Body  Crucified,  the  flesh  destroyed, 
the  Virgin  Chastity  combating  Desire.  Such  had  been 
the  God  of  the  Aspiration.  But  the  God  of  Knowledge, 
of  that  which  they  acknowledged  as  themselves,  had 
been  the  Father,  the  God  of  the  Ancient  Jew. 

But  now,  with  the  Renaissance,  the  God  of  Aspiration 
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became  in  accord  with  the  God  of  Knowledge,  and  there 
was  a  great  outburst  of  joy,  and  the  theme  was  not 
Christ  Crucified,  but  Christ  born  of  Woman,  the  Infant 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin;  or  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
Spirit  embracing  the  flesh  in  pure  embrace. 

This  was  the  perfect  union  of  male  and  female,  in 
this  the  hands  met  and  clasped,  and  never  was  such  a 
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manifestation  of  Joy, 

This  blending  of  the  female  and  male  impulses,  Lawrence 

tells  us,  may  be  seen  in  the  art  of  Botticelli  and,  after 

him,  in  the  paintings  of  Correggio,  although  in  the  latter 

the  artistic  effort  is  already  distinctly  secular  rather 

than  religious,  Correggio* s  art  still  "represents  the 

marriage  of  the  male  and  female,  with  the  pride  of  the  male 
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perhaps  predominant,”  Nevertheless,  Lawrence  points  out, 

Correggio  leads  on  to  the  whole  of  modern  art,  where 
the  male  still  wrestles  with  the  female,  in  unconscious 
struggle,  but  where  he  gains  ever  gradually  over  her, 
reducing  her  to  nothing.  Ever  there  is  more  and  more 
vibration,  movement,  and  less  and  less  stability, 
centralization.  Ever  man  is  more  and  more  occupied 
with  his  own  experience,  with  his  own  overpowering  of 
resistance,  ever  less  and  less  aware  of  anything  unknown, 
more  and  more  preoccupied  with  that  which  he  knows,  till 
his  knowledge  tends  to  become  an  abstraction,  because  it 
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is  limited  by  no  unknown. 

After  the  Renaissance,  that  is  after  Botticelli,  art  and 
architecture  divide  into  two  directions  which  have  their 
respective  culminations  in  the  work  of  Raphael,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Michelangelo,  on  the  other,  Raphael,  unable  to 
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realize  stability  "produces  the  geometric  conception  of 

the  fundamental  truth,  departs  from  religion,  from  any 
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God  idea,  and  becomes  philosophic."  And  Michelangelo, 

in  whom  the  female  impulse  is  preponderant  "is  obsessed 

by  the  desire  of  the  body"  and  "strives  to  obtain  his  own 
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physical  satisfaction  in  his  art."  The  whole  consequence 

of  the  character  of  the  religious  art  as  represented  in 

Raphael  is  that  the  God- idea  becomes  philosophic  or 

geometric  which,  according  to  Lawrence,  "is  a  sign  that 

the  male  impulse  has  thrown  the  female  impulse,  and  has 
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recoiled  upon  itself,  has  become  abstract,  asexual." 

The  fact  that  modern  art  in  recent  years  has  become 

abstract  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  become  more 

and  more  male  in  our  expression;  ours,  Lawrence  would  say, 

is  the  art  of  pure  "knowledge"* 

Not  only  does  Lawrence  see  the  religious  ideas  of  a 

race  expressed  in  its  art,  he  reads  them  in  the  literature 

as  well.  Thus  to  Lawrence  Shelley  and  Edmund  Spenser  are 

"almost  bodiless"  while  Byron  is  a  "real  Voluptuary. .* who  is 

female  as  well  as  male,  and  who  lives  according  to  the 
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female  side  of  his  nature."  Lawrence's  statement  about 
Shelley  is  worthy  of  quotation: 

I  can  think  of  no  being  in  the  world  so  transctndently 
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male  as  Shelley.  He  is  phenomenal.  The  rest  of  as 
have  bodies  which  contain  the  male  and  female.  If 
we  were  so  singled  out  as  Shelley,  we  should  not 
belong  to  life,  as  he  did  not  belong  to  life.  But 
it  were  impious  to  wish  to  be  like  the  angels.  So 
long  as  mankind  exists  it  must  exist  in  the  body, 
and  so  long  must  each  body  pertain  both  to  the  male 
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and  female. 

The  necessity  of  balance  between  the  male  and  female 
impulses  is  the  central  message  in  Lawrence* s  criticisms 
of  Christianity.  The  overwhelming  emphasis  on  the  spirit 
indicates  that  the  male  impulse  has  triumphed,  but  it  is 
a  triumph  that  has  no  lasting  quality.  Very  briefly, 

Lawrence  puts  it  thus: 

What  we  call  Truth  is,  in  actual  experience,  that 
momentary  state  when  in  living  the  union  between  the 
male  and  the  female  is  consummated.  This  consummation 
may  be  also  physical,  between  the  male  body  and  the 
female  body.  But  it  may  be  only  spiritual,  between 
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the  male  and  female  spirit. 

It  is  the  task  of  reconciliation  that  Lawrence  undertakes 
and  this  reconciliation  requires  putting  an  end  to  the 
schism  between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  and  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christianity,  as  religion, 
has  revealed  to  man  the  duality  of  his  nature  and  we  must 
now  make  use  of  its  experience. 

Looking  back  briefly,  we  can  see  now  how  Lawrence* s 
struggle  with  Christianity  underlies  his  own  religious 
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development  and  how  his  major  assertion  is  an  attempt  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contradiction  which  he  sees  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  Lawrence  pleads: 

It  is  time  that  the  schism  ended,  that  man  ceased 
to  oppose  the  Father  to  the  Son,  the  Son  to  the 
Father.  It  is  time  that  the  Protestant  Church,  the 
Church  of  the  Son,  should  be  one  again  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Father.  It 
is  time  that  man  shall  cease,  first  to  live  in  the 
flesh,  with  joy,  and  then,  unsatisfied,  to  renounce 
and  to  mortify  the  flesh,  declaring  that  the  Spirit 
alone  exists,  that  Christ  He  is  God. 

If  a  man  find  incomplete  satisfaction  in  the  body, 
why  therefore  shall  he  renounce  the  body  and  say  it  is 
of  the  devil?  And  why,  at  the  start  shall  man  say, 
"The  body,  that  is  all,  and  the  consummation,  that  is 
complete  in  the  flesh  for  me.” 

Must  it  always  be  that  a  man  set  out  with  a  worship 
of  passion  and  a  blindness  to  love,  and  that  he  end 
with  a  stern  commandment  to  love  and  a  renunciation  of 
passion? 

Does  not  a  youth  know  that  he  desires  the  body  as 
the  via  media,  that  consummation  is  consummation  of 
body  and  spirit,  both? 

How  can  man  say,  "I  am  this  body,"  when  he  will 
desire  beyond  the  body  tomorrow?  And  how  can  a  man 
say,  "I  am  this  spirit^"  when  his  own  mouth  gives  lie 

to  the  words  it  forms? 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 


We  have  now  looked  in  some  detail  at  Lawrence’s 
thinking  about  Christianity;  we  have  seen  how  during 
his  early  years  he  struggled  to  reconcile  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  with  his  own  growing  set  of  beliefs 
about  life;  we  have  seen  him  subjecting  the  Christian 
doctrine  to  the  severest  tests  of  his  intelligence  and 
imagination;  and  we  have  seen  him  attempting  to  trace 
the  development  of  Christianity  in  an  effort  to  indicate 
wherein  the  religion  has  failed.  As  a  shaping  force  in 
Lawrence’s  thinking,  the  importance  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  overestimated.  From  the  Creation  to  Salvation,  Christianity 
stimulates  and  excites  Lawrence’s  imagination.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  final  analysis,  Lawrence  is  unable  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Christian  faith  to  give  him  his  raison  d’etre.  It  is 
not  that  he  does  not  believe  in  God;  it  is,  rather,  that  he 
does  not  feel  that  he  knows  quite  so  much  about  God  as  the 
Christian  religion  claims  it  does.  He  writes: 

Ask  any  philosopher  or  theologian  and  he’ll  tell 
you  that  the  real  problem  for  humanity  isn’t  whether 
God  exists  or  not*  God  always  is,  and  we  know  it* 

But  the  problem  is,  how  to  get  at  Him.  That  is  the 

greatest  problem  ever  set  to  our  habit-making  humanity. 

Lawrence  is  convinced  that  men  have  lost  their  contact 

with  the  living  God  and  that  a  new  way  to  God  must  be  found. 

The  way  of  Jesus,  he  feels,  is  no  longer  adequate  because 
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man  needs  more  than  his  spiritual  salvation.  Lawrence* s 
break  with  Christianity  is  stated  in  the  following 
quotation; 

Jesus,  the  Saviour,  is  no  longer  our  Way  of  Salvation. 

He  was  the  Saviour,  and  is  not.  Once  it  was  Mithras; 
and  has  not  been  Mithras  for  these  many  years.  It 
never  was  Mithras  for  us.  God  sends  different  Saviours 
to  different  peoples  at  different  times. 

Now,  for  the  moment,  there  is  no  Saviour.  The  Jews 
have  waited  for  three  thousand  years.  They  preferred 
just  to  wait.  We  do  not.  Jesus  taught  us  what  to  do, 
when  He,  Christ,  could  no  longer  save  us. 

We  go  in  search  of  God,  following  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  depending  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  no  Way. 

There  is  no  Word.  There  is  no  Light.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  ghostly  and  invisible.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  nothing, 
if  you  like.  Yet  we  hear  His  strange  calling,  the 
strange  calling  like  a  hound  on  the  scent,  away  in  the 
unmapped  wilderness.  And  it  seems  great  fun  to  follow. 

Oh  great  fun,  God’s  own  good  fun. 

Myself,  I  believe  in  God.  But  I*m  off  on  a  different 
road. 

2 

Adiosl  and,  if  you  like,  au  revoirS 
Here,  then,  we  have  Lawrence’s  declaration  of  faith  and  his 
decision  to  look  for  a  new  way  to  come  into  touch  with  the 
timeless  and  the  infinite,  all  done  in  the  spirit  of 
"thought  adventure." 

The  story  of  Lawrence’s  life,  however,  was  more  than 
a  "thought  adventure"  for  he  tried  to  discover  some  evidence 
of  the  lost  religious  inspiration  being  practised  somewhere 
among  living  men.  His  search  for  a  working  religion  eventually 
led  him  to  New  Mexico  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt 
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something  profoundly  religious.  According  to  Lawrence  the 
New  Mexican  experience  had  two  consequences  for  him;  it 
liberated  him  from  the  mechanical  civilization  of  the 
present  and  “shattered  the  essential  Christianity"  on  which 
his  character  was  built.  Here  is  Lawrence* s  analysis  of 
this  experience: 

I  think  New  Mexico  was  the  greatest  experience 
from  the  outside  world  that  I  have  ever  had.  It 
certainly  changed  me  forever.  Curious  as  it  may 
sound,  it  was  New  Mexico  that  liberated  me  from  the 
present  era  of  civilization,  the  great  era  of 
material  and  mechanical  development.  Months  spent 
in  holy  Kandy,  in  Ceylon,  the  holy  of  holies  of 
southern  Buddhism,  had  not  touched  the  great  psyche 
of  materialism  and  idealism  which  dominated  me. 

And  years,  even  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Sicily, 
right  among  the  old  great  paganism  that  still  lives 
there,  had  not  shattered  the  essential  Christianity 
on  which  my  character  was  established.  Australia 
was  a  sort  of  dream  or  trance  like  being  under  a 
spell,  the  self  remaining  unchanged,  so  long  as  the 
trance  did  not  last  too  long.  Tahiti,  in  a  mere 
glimpse,  repelled  me;  and  so  did  California,  after 
a  stay  of  a  few  weeks.  There  seemed  a  strange 
brutality  in  the  spirit  of  the  western  coast,  and 
I  felt:  0,  let  me  get  away  2 

But  the  moment  I  saw  the  brilliant,  proud  morning 
shine  high  up  over  the  deserts  of  Santa  Fe,  something 
stood  still  in  my  soul,  and  I  started  to  attend. 

There  was  a  certain  magnificence  in  the  high-up  day, 
a  certain  eagle-like  royalty,  so  different  from  the 
equally  pure,  equally  pristine  and  lovely  morning  of 
Australia,  which  is  so  soft,  so  utterly  pure  in  its 
softness,  and  betrayed  by  green  parrots  flying.  But 
in  the  lovely  morning  of  Australia  one  went  into  a 
dream.  In  the  magnificent  fierce  morning  of  New 
Mexico  one  sprang  awake,  a  new  part  of  the  soul  woke 

up  suddenly  and  the  old  world  gave  way  to  a  new. 
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Lawrence,  whose  youth  was  spent  in  the  charred  Midlands 

of  England,  found  the  landscape  of  New  Mexico  more  than 

"aesthetically  satisfying".  He  says: 

...To  me  it  was  much  more  than  that.  It  had  a 
splendid  silent  terror,  and  a  vast  far-and-wide 
magnificence  which  made  it  way  beyond  mere  aesthetic 
appreciation.  Never  is  the  light  more  pure  and 
overweening  than  there,  arching  with  a  royalty 
almost  cruel  over  the  hollow,  uptilted  world.  For 
it  is  curious  that  the  land  which  has  produced 
modern  political  democracy  at  its  highest  pitch 
should  give  one  the  greatest  sense  of  overweening, 
terrible  proudness  and  mercilessness:  but  so 
beautiful,  God.®  so  beautiful!  Those  that  have 
spent  morning  after  morning  alone  there  pitched 
among  the  pines  above  the  great  proud  world  of 
desert  will  know,  almost  unbearably  how  beautiful 
it  is,  how  clear  and  unquestioned  is  the  might 
b 

of  the  day. 

Not  only  did  New  Mexico  move  Lawrence  with  its 
unmatched  landscape,  it  made  him  feel  for  the  first  time 
a  religious  emotion  for  which  he  had  long  searched  in  many 
parts  of  the  world*  Lawrence  does  not  defend  the  Red 
Indian  religion  without  qualifications;  he  is  not  so 
blind  as  to  realize  that  modem  man  can  never  go  back  to 
the  religion  of  ancient  Mexico.  All  that  Lawrence  says 
is,  in  effect,  that  he  got  a  glimpse  of  real  religious 
feelings  of  the  kind  which  he  should  like  to  have  recaptured 
by  the  human  race.  There,  in  New  Mexico,  he  felt  religious. 
Of  his  search  for  a  genuine  religious  feeling  Lawrence  gives 
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this  short  history: 


I  had  looked  over  all  the  world  for  something  that 
would  strike  me  as  religious*  The  simple  piety  of 
some  English  people,  the  semi-pagan  mystery  of  some 
Catholics  in  southern  Italy,  the  intensity  of  some 
Bavarian  peasants,  the  semi-ecstasy  of  Buddhists  or 
Brahmins:  All  this  had  seemed  religious  all  right, 
as  far  as  the  parties  concerned  were  involved,  but 
it  didnst  involve  me.  I  looked  on  their  religiousness 
from  the  outside.  For  it  is  still  harder  to  feel 
religion  at  will  than  to  love  at  will. 

I  had  seen  what  I  felt  was  a  hint  of  wild  religion 
in  the  so-called  devil  dances  of  a  group  of  naked 
villagers  from  the  far- remote  jungle  in  Ceylon, 
dancing  at  midnight  under  the  torches,  glittering 
wet  with  sweat  on  their  dark  bodies  as  if  they  had 
been  gilded,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pera-hera,  in 
Kandy,  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  the  utter 
dark  absorption  of  these  naked  men,  as  they  danced 
with  their  knees  wide  apart,  suddenly  affected  me 
with  a  sense  of  religion,  I  felt  religion  for  a 
moment.  For  religion  is  an  experience,  an  uncontrollable 
sensual  experience,  even  more  so  than  love:  I  use 
sensual  to  mean  an  experience  deep  down  in  the  senses, 
inexplicable  and  inscrutable. 

But  this  experience  was  fleeting,  gone  in  the  curious 
turmoil  of  the  Pera-hera,  and  I  had  no  permanent  feeling 
of  religion  till  I  came  to  New  Mexico  and  penetrated 
into  the  old  human  race  experience  there.  It  is  curious 
that  it  should  be  in  America,  of  all  places,  that  a 
European  should  really  experience  religion,  after 
touching  the  old  Mediterranean  and  the  East.  It  is 
curious  that  one  should  get  a  sense  of  living  religion 
from  the  Red  Indians,  having  failed  to  get^it  from 

Hindus  or  Sicilian  Catholics  or  Cingalese. 


Lawrence  insists  that  he  is  not  praising 


r,the  Red  Indian  as 
6 


he  reveals  himself  in  contact  with  white  civilization.” 


He  feels,  however,  that  what  survives  in  Mexico  of  the  old 
religion  goes  "back  far  beyond  the  birth  of  Christ,  beyond 
the  pyramids,  beyond  Moses."  The  nature  or  character  of  this 
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ancient  religion  Lawrence  describes  as  follows: 

It  was  a  vast  old  religion,  greater  than  anything 
we  know:  more  starkly  and  nakedly  religious.  There 
is  no  God,  no  conception  of  a  god*  All  is  god*  But 
it  is  not  the  pantheism  we  are  accustomed  to,  which 
expresses  itself  as  *God  is  everywhere,  God  is  in 
everything1.  In  the  oldest  religion,  everything  was 
alive,  not  supematurally  but  naturally  alive.  There 
were  only  deeper  and  deeper  streams  of  life,  vibrations 
of  life  more  and  more  vast.  So  rocks  were  alive,  but 
a  mountain  had  a  deeper,  vaster  life  than  a  rock,  and 
it  was  much  harder  for  a  man  to  bring  his  spirit,  or 
his  energy,  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  mountain, 
and  so  draw  strength  from  the  mountain,  as  from  a  great 
standing  well  of  life,  than  it  was  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  rock.  And  he  had  to  put  forth  a  great 
religious  effort.  For  the  whole  life-effort  of  man 
was  to  get  his  life  into  contact  with  the  elemental 
life  of  the  cosmos,  mountain-life,  cloud-life,  thunder- 
life,  air-life,  earth-life,  sun-life.  To  come  into 
immediate  felt  contact,  and  so  derive  energy,  power, 
and  a  dark  sort  of  joy.  This  effort  into  sheer  naked 
contact,  without  an  intermediary  or  mediator,  is  the 
root  meaning  of  religion,  and  at  the  sacred  races  the 
runners  hurled  themselves  in  a  terrible  cumulative 
effort,  through  the  air,  to  come  at  last  into  naked 
contact  with  the  very  life  of  the  air,  which  is  the 
life  of  the  clouds,  and  so  of  the  rain. 

It  was  a  vast  and  pure  religion,  without  idols  or 
images,  even  mental  ones.  It  is  the  oldest  religion, 
a  cosmic  religion  the  same  for  all  peoples,  not  broken 
up  into  specific  gods  or  saviours  or  systems.  It  is 
the  religion  which  precedes  the  god-concept,  and  is 

8 

therefore  greater  and  deeper  than  any  god- religion. 

This  was  the  sort  of  religion  for  which  Lawrence  had  searched 
and  of  which,  he  says,  he  still  saw  traces  in  New  Mexico. 

We  may  note  that  it  is  not  a  religion  which  is  made  up  of 
a  formalized  code  of  beliefs,  nor  does  it  consist  merely 
of  a  moral  code  by  means  of  which  man  can  govern  his 
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relationships  with  the  rest  of  society;  it  does  not  have 

a  personified  God  who  rewards  or  punishes  and  it  does  not 

postulate  any  type  of  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is,  in 

short,  a  religion  of  life  having  at  its  core  a  deep  and 

profound  reverence  for  life  and  as  its  aim  it  has  only 

one  purpose— to  allow  life  to  come  forth.  This  religion 

includes  the  whole  cosmos  and  sees  man  as  but  one  element 

of  the  circumambient  universe* 

Lawrence  also  noted  this  kind  of  genuine  religious 

feeling  among  the  ancient  Etruscans.  So  little  is  known 

about  this  latter  civilization  that  it  is  easy  enough  for 

Lawrence  to  nread  into”  the  relics  and  the  friezes  in  the 

tombs  of  Etruria  a  way  of  life  which  is  in  accord  with  his 

own  beliefs.  Etruscan  Places  may  not  be  an  accurate 

anthropological  document,  but  it  does  help  to  make  clear 

Lawrence* s  idea  that  religion  must  serve  life.  He  explains, 

The  Etruscan  Luc union  es.  or  prince-magistrates,  were 
in  the  first  place  religious  seers,  governors  in 
religion,  then  magistrates;  then  princes.  They  were 
not  aristocrats  in  the  Germanic  sense,  nor  even 
patricians  in  the  Roman.  They  were  first  and  foremost 
leaders  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  then  magistrates,  then 
men  of  family  and  wealth.  So  there  is  always  a  touch 

9 

of  vital  life,  of  life-significance. 

Lawrence  sees  in  the  patera  which  is  " invariably  found 
in  the  hand  of  a  dead  man"  the  fundamental  religious  ideas 
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of  the  Etruscans.  “The  round  saucer  with  the  raised  knob 

in  the  centre,’1  says  Lawrence, 

•  ..represents  the  round  germ  of  heaven  and  earth. 

\  It  stands  for  the  plasm,  also,  of  the  living  cell, 
y  with  its  nucleus,  which  is  the  indivisible  God  of 
the  beginning,  and  which  remains  alive  and  unbroken 
to  the  end,  the  eternal  quick  of  all  things,  which 
yet  divides  and  sub-divides,  so  that  it  becomes  the 
sun  of  the  firmament  and  the  lotus  of  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  and  the  rose  of  all  existence  upon 
the  earth:  and  the  sun  maintains  its  own  quick, 
unbroken  for  ever;  and  there  is  a  living  quick  of 
the  sea,  and  of  all  the  waters;  and  every  living 
created  thing  has  its  own  unfailing  quick.  So 
within  each  man  is  the  quick  of  him,  when  he  is  a 
baby,  and  when  he  is  old,  the  same  quick;  some 
spark,  some  unborn  and  undying  vivid  life-electron. 
And  this  is  what  is  symbolised  in  the  patera,  which 
may  be  made  to  flower  like  a  rose  or  like  the  sun, 
but  which  remains  the  same,  the  germ  central  within 
10 

the  living  plasm. 

If  Lawrence  is  to  be  confronted  with  charges  of 
mysticism  as  a  result  of  what  we  have  noted  above,  he 
will  not  deny  the  charges.  If  his  concept  of  religion 
does  not  answer  where  life  comes  from  and  to  where  it  is 
going,  Lawrence  does  not  feel  embarrassed.  Writing  in 
his  introduction  to  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious  Lawrence 
says: 

The  first  business  of  every  faith  is  to  declare 
its  ignorance.  I  don't  know  where  I  come  from— 
nor  where  I  exit  to.  I  don’t  know  the  origins  of 
life  nor  the  goal  of  death.  I  don't  know  how  the 
two  parent  cells  which  are  my  biological  origin 
became  the  me  which  I  am.  I  don't  in  the  least 
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know  what  these  two  parent  cells  were*  The  chemical 
analysis  is  just  a  farce,  and  my  father  and  mother 
were  just  vehicles.  And  yet,  I  must  say,  since  I've 

11 

got  to  know  about  the  two  cells,  I'm  glad  I  do  know. 
Lawrence,  as  we  see,  begins  with  the  individual  and  goes 
on  from  there|  his  religion  is  really  "a  theory  of  human 
relativity.11 

It  is  now  time  in  this  study  to  state  in  some  detail 
what  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  theme  of  Lawrence's  work. 
This  theme  I  have  found  convenient  to  call  "the  doctrine 
of  individuality”  and  I  feel  that  its  statement  is  a 
major  preoccupation  of  D.H.  Lawrence's  art.  The  doctrine 
of  individuality  as  stated  by  Lawrence  in  its  briefest 
form  runs  as  follows; 

The  final  aim  of  every  living  thing,  creature,  or 
being  is  the  full  achievement  of  itself.  This 
accomplished,  it  will  produce  what  it  will  produce, 
it  will  bear  the  fruit  of  its  nature.  Not  the  fruit, 
however,  but  the  flower  is  the  culmination  and 
climax,  the  degree  to  be  striven  for.  Not  the  work 
I  shall  produce,  but  the  real  Me  I  shall  achieve, 
that  is  the  consideration;  of  the  complete  Me  will 

come  the  complete  fruit  of  me,  the  work,  the  children. 

Lawrence  believes  that  the  achievement  of  individuality 

is  at  the  basis  of  every  living  thing  and  that  in  man  it 

is  the  unfolding  of  the  self  that  constitutes,  as  it  were, 

the  purpose  of  all  life.  But  the  self  is  not  a  definable 
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quantity;  it  cannot  be  made  into  an  idea  for  it  is  of  an 
evolving  and  creative  nature  so  that  no  man  may  know  what 
he  will  eventually  become.  To  try  to  "fix"  man's  purpose 
in  life  or  to  try  to  draw  up  an  archetype  for  man  to  follow 
is,  according  to  Lawrence,  a  hopeless  and  a  futile  task. 

You  can't  make  an  idea  of  the  living  self:  hence 
it  can  never  become  an  ideal.  Thank  heaven  for  that. 
There  it  is,  an  inscrutable,  unfindable,  vivid  quick, 
giving  us  off  as  a  life-issue.  It  is  not  spirit. 
Spirit  is  merely  our  mental  consciousness,  a  finished 
essence  extracted  from  the  living  grape.  The  living 
self  is  not  a  spirit.  You  cannot  postulate  it.  How 

can  you  postulate  that  which  is  there? 

Since  the  intrinsic  self  is  an  unknown  quantity,  how  can 

you  say  what  it  will  be,  or  what  it  should  be? 

Because  man  has  been  trying  to  live  up  to  an  idea  of 

himself,  says  Lawrence,  he  is  more  and  more  falling  into 

automatism  and,  instead  of  living,  he  is  merely  going 

through  a  fixed  routine.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Lawrence 

comes  into  conflict  with  many  of  the  ideals  of  modem 

society.  The  ideals,  Lawrence  believes,  are  at  complete 

loggerheads  with  the  achievement  of  individuality.  Let 

us  look  with  Lawrence  as  he  examines  the  Christian  ideal 

of  Oneness.  To  become  one  with  God  is  a  violation  of  the 

individual  self  for  the  very  existence  of  all  life  is  made 

possible  by  the  myriad  identities  which  constitute  life. 
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We  mast,  therefore,  straggle  not  to  achieve  oneness  with 
the  rest  of  creation  bat  to  bring  to  flower  the  individual, 
spontaneous  self.  According  to  Lawrence,  "the  highest 
Collectivity  (must  have)  for  its  true  goal  the  purest 

15 

individualism,  pure  individual  spontaneity*'. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  strive  for  the  achievement  of 
the  individual  self  man  must  learn  the  distinction  between 
ideals  and  desires.  The  "ideal  of  Oneness"  must  be  done 

away  with  in  order  "that  each  single  individual  shall  be 

16 

incommutably  himself,  spontaneous  and  single."  Lawrence* s 

task,  to  quote  his  own  words,  is  "to  liberate  human  beings 

from  the  fixed,  arbitrary  control  of  ideals  into  free 

17 

spontaneity."  He  says, 

We  must  discriminate  between  an  ideal  and  a  desire. 

A  desire  proceeds  from  within,  from  the  unknown, 
spontaneous  soul  or  self.  But  an  ideal  is  superimposed 
from  above,  from  the  mind;  it  is  a  fixed  arbitrary 
thing,  like  a  machine  control.  The  great  lesson  is  to 
learn  to  break  all  the  fixed  ideals,  to  allow  the  soul*s 
own  deep  desires  to  come  direct,  spontaneous  into 
consciousness.  But  it  is  a  lesson  which  will  take 
many  aeons  to  learn. 

Our  life,  our  being  depends  upon  the  incalculable 
issue  from  the  central  Mystery  into  indefinable  presence. 
This  sounds  in  itself  an  abstraction.  But  not  so.  It 
is  rather  the  perfect  absence  of  abstraction.  The 
central  Mystery  is  no  generalized  abstraction.  It 
is  each  man*s  primal  original  soul  or  self,  within 
him.  And  presence  is  nothing  mystic  or  ghostly.  On 
the  contrary.  It  is  the  actual  man  present  before 
us.  The  fact  that  an  actual  man  present  before  us 
is  an  inscrutable  and  incarnate  Mystery,  untranslatable, 
this  is  the  fact  upon  which  any  great  scheme  of  social 
life  must  be  based.  It  is  the  fact  of  otherness.. 
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Each  human  self  is  single,  incommutable,  and 
unique.  This  is  its  first  reality.  Each  self  is 
unique,  and  therefore  incomparable.  It  is  a  single 
well-head  of  creation,  unquestionable:  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  another  self,  another  well-head, 
because  in  its  prime  or  creative  reality,  it  can 
never  be  comprehended  by  any  other  self. 

The  living  self  has  one  purpose  only:  to  come 
into  its  own  fullness  of  being,  as  a  tree  comes 
into  full  blossom,  or  a  bird  into  spring  beauty, 

18 

or  a  tiger  into  lustre. 

The  achievement  of  individuality,  Lawrence  believes, 
is  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  relationships  with 
all  other  things.  As  in  his  account  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  religion  where  Lawrence  points  out  that  men 
drew  “strength  from  the  mountain'1  so  every  relationship 
that  man  establishes  must  serve  to  nourish  the  development 
of  his  individuality.  But  the  nature  of  man*s  relationship 
with  another  thing  must  not  be  one  of  merging  or  identifi¬ 
cation;  the  relationship  must  be  such  that  it  recognizes 
the  supreme  otherness  of  the  related  individuality. 

There  should  be  no  attempt  to  see  the  other  in  terms 
of  oneself.  Lawrence  says: 

Where  each  thing  is  unique  in  itself,  there  can 
be  no  comparison  made.  One  man  is  neither  equal  nor 
unequal  to  another  man.  When  I  stand  in  the  presence 
of  another  man,  and  I  am  my  own  pure  self,  am  I  aware 
of  the  presence  of  an  equal,  or  of  an  inferior,  or  of 
a  superior?  I  am  not.  When  I  stand  with  another  man, 
who  is  himself,  and  when  I  am  truly  myself,  then  I  am 
only  aware  of  a  Presence,  and  of  the  strange  reality 
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of  Otherness.  There  is  me,  and  there  is  another 
being.  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  reality. 

There  is  no  comparing  or  estimating.  There  is  only 
this  strange  recognition  of  present  otherness.  I 
may  be  glad,  angry,  or  sad,  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  other.  But  still  no  comparison  enters  in. 
Comparison  enters  only  when  one  of  us  departs  from 
his  own  integral  being,  and  enters  the  material 
mechanical  world.  Then  equality  and  inequality 
19 

starts  at  once. 

The  real  danger  which  man  must  guard  against  is  that 

of  making  his  relationships  with  other  people  and  things 

habitual  or  mechanical.  Thus  the  Christian  commandment 

of  f,love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself",  Lawrence  contends, 

violates  the  spontaneous  being.  If  the  relationship 

between  one  individual  and  another  is  spontaneous  love, 

Lawrence  does  not  object;  it  is  only  when  love  is  looked 

upon  as  an  ideal  and  has  its  origin  in  the  mind  that 

Lawrence  objects  to  it.  Lawrence  feels  that,  "Men  have 

reached  the  point  where,  in  further  fulfilling  their 

ideals,  they  break  down  the  living  integrity  of  their 

being  and  fall  into  sheer  mechanical  materialism.  They 

become  automatic  units,  determined  entirely  by  mechanical 
20 

law. " 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  person  must  establish 
relationships  with  other  things  and  that  these  relationships 
in  the  end  give  him  his  individual  wholeness.  This  "wholeness" 
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Lawrence  calls  man*s  salvation.  Lawrence  explains  the 
necessity  of  establishing  relationships  with  others  in 
these  words: 

•••though  man  is  first  and  foremost  an  individual 
being,  yet  the  very  accomplishing  of  his  individuality 
rests  upon  his  fulfillment  in  social  life.  If  you 
isolate  an  individual  you  deprive  him  of  his  life: 
if  you  leave  him  no  isolation  you  deprive  him  of 
himself.  And  there  it  isl  Life  consists  in  the 
interaction  between  a  man  and  his  fellows,  from  the 

21 

individual,  integral  love  in  each. 

Nevertheless,  human  relationships  are  not  enough  in 

themselves  to  enable  man  to  achieve  his  individuality; 

there  are  the  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

In  the  essay  called  ’’Morality  and  the  Novel”  Lawrence 

gives  the  following  explanation: 

If  we  think  about  it,  we  find  that  our  life  consists 
in  this  achieving  of  a  pure  relationship  between 
ourselves  and  the  living  universe  about  us.  This  is 
how  I  ’’save  my  soul”  by  accomplishing  a  pure 
relationship  between  me  and  another  person,  me 
and  other  people,  me  and  a  nation,  me  and  the 
race  of  men,  me  and  the  animals,  me  and  the  trees 
or  flowers,  me  and  the  earth,  me  and  the  skies  and 
sun  and  stars,  me  and  the  moon:  an  infinity  of  pure 
relations,  big  and  little,  like  stars  in  the  sky: 
that  make  our  eternity,  for  each  one  of  us,  me  and 
the  timber  I  am  sawing,  the  lines,  of  force  I  follow; 
me  and  the  dough  I  knead  for  bread,  me  and  the  very 
motion  with  which  I  write,  me  and  the  bit  of  gold  I 
have  got.  This,  if  we  knew  it  is  our  life  and  our 
eternity:  the  subtle,  perfected  relation  between  me 

22 

and  my  whole  circumambient  universe. 

The  establishment  of  this  multiplicity  of  relations 
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with  the  circumambient  universe  results  in  the  extension 

of  man* s  consciousness*  In  order  to  extend  human  consciousness 

man  must,  at  all  times,  distinguish  between  that  activity 

which  is  mere  repetition  of  some  “rediscovered  movement11 

and  that  activity  which  is  really  creative*  The  necessity 

of  work  in  order  to  ensure  self-preservation  often  has  the 

effect  of  inhibiting  the  achievement  of  individuality  because 

such  work  is  mere  imitation  of  life  and  not  life  itself. 

The  development  of  individuality  requires  spontaneous  activity, 

although  for  survival  reasons  part  of  man's  “nature  belongs 

23 

in  the  material  world.”  Lawrence's  own  statement  on  this 
matter  is  as  follows: 

And  man  must  always  struggle  against  the  necessity 
to  work,  though  the  necessity  to  work  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  conditions  of  man's  existence.  And  no  man 
can  continue  in  any  piece  of  work,  out  of  sheer 
necessity,  devoid  of  any  essential  pleasure  in  that 
work. 

It  seems  as  if  the  great  aim  and  purpose  in  human 
life  were  to  bring  all  life  into  the  human  consciousness. 
And  this  is  the  final  meaning  of  work:  the  extension 
of  human  consciousness.  The  lesser  meaning  of  work  is 
the  achieving  of  self-preservation.  From  this  lesser, 
immediate  necessity  man  always  struggles  to  be  free. 

From  the  other,  greater  necessity,  of  extending  the 
human  consciousness,  man  does  not  struggle  to  be  free. 

And  to  the  immediate  necessity  for  self-preservation 
man  must  concede,  but  always  having  in  mind  the  other, 

2k 

greater  necessity,  to  which  he  would  hasten. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  spontaneous  self  Lawrence  calls 
“idealism”,  meaning  by  the  term  “fixed  ideas”.  If  man 
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trusts  too  much  to  his  mind  rather  than  to  desire  he  heads 

more  and  more  towards  fixed  mechanical  activity,  Lawrence 

emphasizes  this  point  by  saying: 

But  this  coming  into  full,  spontaneous  being  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  of  all.  Man*s  nature  is 
balanced  between  spontaneous  creativity  and  mechanical- 
material  activity.  Spontaneous  being  is  subject  to 
no  law.  But  mechanical-material  existence  is  subject 
to  all  the  laws  of  the  mechanical-physical  world. 

Man  has  almost  half  his  nature  in  the  material  world. 

25 

His  spontaneous  nature  .lust  takes  precedence. 

The  pertinent  question  which  now  arises  is  how  do  we 

know  when  we  are  behaving  according  to  the  “lawless” 

spontaneous  nature  and  when  we  are  indulging  in  "mechanical- 

material  activity"?  It  is  In  answer  to  this  question  that 

Lawrence  declares  his  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  passional 

impulses  as  against  the  rational.  He  says, 

The  only  thing  man,  has  to  trust  to  in  coming  to 
himself  is  his  desire  and  his  impulse.  But  both 
desire  and  impulse  tend  to  fall  into  mechanical 
automatism:  to  fall  from  spontaneous  reality  into 
dead  or  material  reality.  All  our  education  should 

26 

be  a  guarding  against  this  fall. 

The  nature  of  man  is  such  that,  "He  is  neither  the  created 

27 

nor  the  creator.  But  he  is  the  quick  of  creation."  The 

source  of  man 3  s  deep  desires  is  the  unknown,  "the  primal 

28 

unknown  from  which  all  creation  issues.”  In  order  to 

become  fulfilled  "we  must  yield  our  ultimate  will  to  the 
29 

unknown  impulse."  A  longer  statement  on  how  man  must 
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"submit  to  creation"  is  given  in  the  following  quotation: 

At  no  moment  can  man  create  himself.  He  can  but 
submit  to  the  creation,  to  the  primal  unknown  out  of 
which  issues  the  all.  At  every  moment  we  issue  like 
a  balanced  flame  from  the  primal  unknown.  We  are  not 
self-contained  or  self-accomplished.  At  every  moment 
we  derive  from  the  unknown. 

This  is  the  first  and  greatest  truth  of  our  being. 
Upon  this  elemental  truth  all  our  knowledge  rests. 

We  issue  from  the  primal  unknown.  Behold  my  hands 
and  feet,  where  I  end  upon  the  created  universe! 

But  who  can  see  the  quick,  the  well-head,  where  I 
have  egress  from  the  primordial  creativity?  Yet  at 
every  moment,  like  a  flame  which  burns  balanced 
upon  a  wick,  do  I  burn  in  pure  and  transcended 
equilibrium  upon  the  wick  of  my  soul,  balanced  and 
clipped  like  a  flame  corporeal  between  the  fecund 
darkness  of  the  first  unknown  and  the  final  darkness 
of  the  afterlife,  wherein  is  all  that  is  created  and 
finished* 

We  are  balanced  like  a  flame  between  the  two 
darknesses,  the  darkness  of  the  beginning  and  the 
darkness  of  the  end.  We  derive  from  the  unknown,  and 
we  result  into  the  unknown.  But  for  us  the  beginning 

30 

is  not  the  end,  for  us  the  two  are  not  one. 

Lawrence  believes  that  the  purpose  of  all  creation 
consists  in  the  achievement  of,  or  the  striving  to  achieve, 
a  multiplicity  of  individualities.  He  says, 

It  seems  as  though  one  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
is  that  life  shall  continually  and  progressively 
differentiate  itself,  almost  as  though  this 
differentiation  were  a  Purpose.  Life  starts 
crude  and  unspecified,  a  great  Mass.  And  it 
proceeds  to  evolve  out  of  that  mass  ever  more 
distinct  and  definite  particular  forms,  an  ever- 
multiplying  number  of  separate  species  and  orders, 
as  if  it  were  working  always  to  the  production  of 
the  infinite  number  of  perfect  individuals,  the 
individual  so  thorough  that  he  should  have  nothing 
in  common  with  any  other  individual.  It  is  as  if 
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all  coagulation  must  be  loosened,  as  if  the  elements 

3 

must  work  themselves  free  and  pure  from  the  compound# 

The  use  of  the  word  ,,evolven  in  the  above  quotation  raises 

the  question  of  whether  or  not  Lawrence  believes  in 

evolution.  Lawrence  himself  says  in  the  Fantasia  of  the 

Unconscious y  "I  do  not  believe  in  evolution,  but  in  the 

strangeness  and  rainbow  change  of  ever-renewed  creative 

32 

civilizations. n  It  is  not,  I  think,  assuming  too  much  to 
say  that  Lawrence* s  views  are,  nonetheless,  in  keeping  with 
the  theory  of  evolution.  Consider  the  following: 

In  the  origin,  life  must  have  been  uniform,  a 
great,  unmoved,  utterly  homogeneous  infinity,  a 
great  not-being,  at  once  a  positive  and  negative 
infinity:  the  whole  universe,  the  whole  infinity, 
one  motionless  homogeneity,  a  something,  a  nothing. 

And  yet  it  can  never  have  been  utterly  homogeneous: 
mathematically,  yes:  actually,  no.  There  must  always 
have  been  some  reaction,  infinitesimally  faint, 
stirring  somehow  through  the  vast,  homogeneous 
inertia. . •• 

And  since  the  beginning,  the  reaction  has  become 
extended  and  intensified;  what  was  one  great  mass  of 
individual  constituency  has  stirred  and  resolved 
itself  into  many  smaller,  characteristic  parts;  what 
was  an  utter,  infinite  neutrality,  has  become  evolved 
into  still  rudimentary,  but  positive,  orders  and 
species.  So  on  and  on  till  we  get  to  naked  jelly, 
and  from  naked  jelly  to  enclosed  and  separated 
jelly,  from  homogeneous  tissue  to  organic  tissue, 
on  and  on,  from  invertebrates  to  mammals,  from 
mammals  to  man,  from  man  to  tribesman,  from  tribesman 
to  me:  and  on  and  on,  till,  in  the  future,  wonderful, 
distinct  individuals,  like  angels,  move  about,  each 
one  being  himself,  perfect  as  a  complete  melody  or  a 
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When  we  come  to  man,  Lawrence  feels,  the  differentiation 
has  been  affected  by  the  development  of  self-consciousness* 
According  to  Lawrence,  man  has  a  tendency  to  fall  into 
automatism  wherein  he  merely  repeats  what  has  already  been 
evolved.  How  is  this  fall  possible  and  what  is  its  nature? 

The  fall  is  possible  in  a  twofold  manner*  Desires 
tend  to  automatize  into  functional  appetites,  and 
impulses  tend  to  automatize  into  fixed  aspirations 
or  ideals.  (Sex,  he  would  say  has  in  many  human  beings 
become  a  “functional  appetite”  and  religion  a  “fixed 
aspiration.”)  These  are  the  two  great  temptations  of 
man.  Falling  into  the  first  temptation,  the  whole 
human  will  pivots  on  some  function,  some  material 
activity,  which  then  works  the  whole  being:  like  an 
idee  fixe  in  the  mental  consciousness*  This 
automatized,  dominant  appetite  we  call  a  lust:  a 
lust  for  power,  a  lust  for  consuming,  a  lust  for 
self-abnegation  and  merging*  The  second  great 
temptation  is  the  inclination  to  set  up  some  fixed 
centre  in  the  mind,  that  makes  the  whole  turn  upon 
this  centre*  This  we  call  idealism.  Instead  of  the 
will  fixing  upon  some  sensational  activity,  it  fixes 
upon  some  aspirational  activity,  and  pivots  this 
activity  upon  an  idea  or  an  ideal.  The  whole  soul 
streams  in  the  energy  of  aspiration  and  turns 
automatically,  like  a  machine,  upon  the  ideal. 

These  are  the  two  great  temptations  of  the  fall 
of  man,  the  fall  from  spontaneous,  single  pure 
being,  into  what  we  call  materialism  or  automatism 
or  mechanism  of  the  self.  All  education  must  tend 
against  this  fall;  and  all  our  efforts  in  all  our 
life  must  be  to  preserve  the  soul  free  and  spontaneous. 
The  whole  soul  of  man  must  never  be  subjected  to  one 
motion  or  emotion,  the  life-activity  must  never  be 
degraded  into  a  fixed  activity,  there  must  be  aa 

3*+ 

fixed  direction* 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  examine  Lawrence* s 
idea  of  individuality  as  applied  to  the  human  being  at  the 
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time  of  birth*  Lawrence  sets  forth  his  views  in  Fantasia 

of  the  Unconscious y  the  work  in  which  he  attempts  to 

construct  for  himself  a  "metaphysic"  or  "philosophy” • 

In  the  Foreward  to  the  book  Lawrence  says, 

The  metaphysic  or  philosophy  may  not  be  anywhere 
very  accurately  stated  and  may  be  quite  unconscious, 
in  the  artist,  yet  it  is  a  metaphysic  that  governs 
men  at  the  time,  and  is  by  all  men  more  or  less 
comprehended,  and  lived* 

Lawrence  does  not  claim  scientific  validity  for  his 
views  although  he  says  that  he  has  "found  hints,  suggestions... 
in  all  kinds  of  scholarly  books."  He  says,  "I  proceed  by 
intuition." 

The  birth  of  a  new  individual  is  really  a  union  of 
the  two  blood  streams  of  the  male  and  female,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  new  individual  is  merely  a  "permutation 
and  combination  of  old  elements,  transferred  through  the 

35 

parents."  Rather,  says  Lawrence,  "The  new  individual,  in  his 
singleness  of  self,  is  a  perfectly  new  whole. . 0 .something 

3© 

underived  and  utterly  unprecedented,  unique,  a  new  soul." 

The  point  that  Lawrence  wishes  to  stress  is  that  in  the 
newly  formed  individual  the  father-germ  and  the  mother-germ 
do  not  disappear,  but  are  ever  present;  their  union  is  only 
a  balance  or  relationship  set  up  by,  what  Lawrence  calls, 
the  "Holy  Ghost".  The  new  individual  is  a  "tripartite 
being,  the  mother  within  him,  the  father  within  him,  and 
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"the  Holy  Ghost”. 

At  the  moment  of  conception,  the  father  nucleus 
fuses  with  the  mother  nucleus,  and  the  wonder 
emanates,  the  new  self,  the  new  soul,  the  new 
individual  cell.  But  in  the  new  individual  cell 
the  father- germ  and  the  mother-germ  do  not  relinquish 
their  identity.  There  they  remain  still,  incorporated 
and  never  extinguished.  And  so  the  blood-stream 
of  one  race  is  one  stream  for  ever.  But  the  minute 
the  mystery  of  pure  individual  newness  ceased  to 
be  enacted  and  fulfilled,  the  blood-stream  would 

38 

dry  up  and  be  finished.  Mankind  would  die  out. 

We  can  see  from  the  above  quotation  that  the  quality  of 
individuality  is  really  the  result  of  a  relation  set  up 
between  the  male  quality  and  the  female  quality  even  though 
the  individual  is,  outwardly  at  least,  distinctly  male 
or  female.  Individuality  is  achieved,  not  through  merging 
of  the  male  and  female  ’’germs”,  but  through  a  mysterious 
and  unknowable  connection  between  them  which  holds  them 
in  balance,  so  that  all  Existence  is  dual,  and  surging 

39 

towards  a  consummation.”  That  which  makes  up  the  consummation 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  dual  elements. 

This  duality  of  existence  which  Lawrence  sees  as 
beginning  in  the  individual  at  the  time  of  conception 
continues  throughout  childhood.  At  puberty,  however,  the 
maleness  in  the  male  triumphs  and  the  femaleness  in  the 
female  triumphs  so  that  sex,  in  the  ’’dynamic”  sense,  is 
really  born.  It  is  now,  after  the  birth  of  sex,  that  ’’new 
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"relationships  are  formed,  the  old  ones  retire  from  their 
W 

prominence."  During  adolescence,  more  than  at  any  previous 

time  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  he  now  feels  and  becomes 

conscious  of  his  isolated  existence.  Lawrence  says, 

It  is  the  hour  of  the  stranger.  Let  the  stranger 
now  enter  the  soul. 

And  it  is  the  first  hour  of  true  individuality, 
the  first  hour  of  genuine,  responsible  solitariness. 

A  child  knows  the  abyss  of  forlornness.  But  an 
adolescent  knows  the  strange  pain  of  growing  into  his 
own  isolation  of  individuality. 

All  this  change  is  an  agony  and  a  bliss.  It  is  a 
cataclysm  and  a  new  world.  It  is  our  most  serious  hour, 
perhaps.  And  yet  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  it. 

Now  sex  comes  into  active  being.  Until  puberty, 
sex  is  submerged,  nascent,  incipient  only.  After 
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puberty,  it  is  a  tremendous  factor. 

The  part  played  by  sex  in  the  attainment  of  individuality 

should  be  considered  now.  For  Lawrence  sex  is  not  merely  a 

way  of  propagating  the  species;  it  is  no  mere  biological 

function.  "We  know",  says  Lawrence, 

its  functional  purpose  of  procreation.  But,  after 
all  our  experience  and  all  our  poetry  and  novels  we 
know  that  the  procreative  purpose  of  sex  is,  to  the 
individual  man  and  woman,  just  a  side-show.  To  the 
individual,  the  act  of  coition  is  a  great  psychic 
experience,  a  vital  experience  of  tremendous 
importance.  On  this  vital  individual  experience  the 

*+2 

life  and  very  being  of  the  individual  largely  depends. 

After  coition  "the  heart  craves  for  new  activity.  For  new 

collective  activity.  That  is,  for  a  polarized  connection 

V3 

with  other  beings,  other  men." 


Lawrence  says  further, 
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Men  being  themselves  made  new  after  the  act  of 
coition,  wish  to  make  the  world  new.  A  new, 
passionate  polarity  springs  up  between  men  who  are 
bent  on  the  same  activity,  the  polarity  between 
man  and  woman  sinks  to  passivity.  It  is  now 
daytime,  and  time  to  forget  sex,  time  to  be  busy 

making  a  new  world. 

Lawrence  stresses  the  point  that  man*s  creative 

activity  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the 

sex  impulse.  He  points  out: 

It  is  a  great  motion  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  ultimate,  greatest  desire  in  men 
is  this  desire  for  great  purposive  activity.  When 
man  loses  his  deep  sense  of  purposive,  creative 
activity,  he  feels  lost,  and  is  lost.  When  he  makes 
the  sexual  consummation  the  supreme  consummation, 
even  in  his  secret  soul,  he  falls  into  the  beginnings 
of  despair.  When  he  makes  woman,  or  the  woman  and 
child,  the  great  centre  of  life  and  of  life-significance, 
he  falls  into  the  beginnings  of  despair. 

Man  must  bravely  stand  by  his  own  soul,  his  own 
responsibility  as  the  creative  vanguard  of  life. 

And  he  must  also  have  the  courage  to  go  home  to  his 
woman  and  become  a  perfect  answer  to  her  deep  sexual 
call.  But  he  must  never  confuse  his  two  issues. 
Primarily  and  supremely  man  is  always  the  pioneer  of 
life,  adventuring  onward  into  the  unknown,  alone  with 
his  own  temerarious,  dauntless  soul.  Woman  for  him 
exists  only  in  the  twilight,  by  the  camp  fire,  when 
day  has  departed.  Evening  and  the  night  are  hers. 

The  psychoanalysts,  driving  us  back  to  the  sexual 
consummation  always,  do  us  infinite  damage. 

We  have  to  break  away,  back  to  the  great  unison 
of  manhood  in  some  passionate  purpose.  Now  this  is 
not  like  sex.  Sex  is  always  individual.  A  man  has 
his  own  sex:  nobody  elsefs.  And  sexually  he  goes 
as  a  single  individual:  he  can  mingle  only  singly. 

So  that  to  make  sex  a  general  affair  is  just  a^ 
perversion  and  a  lie.  You  can*t  get  people  and  talk 
to  them  about  their  sex,  as  if  it  were  a  common 
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It  may  be  necessary,  Lawrence  observes,  for  man  to 

"surrender  his  individuality  to  the  great  urge  which  is 

upon  him*  He  may  have  to  surrender  his  name,  his  fame. 
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his  fortune,  his  life,  everything."  Such  a  surrender  is 

impossible  in  sex,  for  sex  is  "an  individual  affair. 

there  is  no  superior  or  inferior*" 

Nevertheless,  individual  sexual  fulfillment  is  the 

only  condition  which  can  lead  ultimately  to  any  great 

purposive  activity  among  men,  but  the  sexual  passion  must 

submit  to  the  great  purposive  passion.  Lawrence  states, 

...no  great  purposive  passion  can  endure  long  unless 
it  is  established  upon  the  fulfillment  in  the  vast 
majority  of  individuals  of  the  true  sexual  passion. 

No  great  motive  or  ideal  or  social  principle  can 
endure  for  any  length  of  time  unless  based  upon  the 
sexual  fulfillment  of  the  vast  majority  of  individuals 
concerned. 

It  cuts  both  ways.  Assert  sex  as  the  predominant 
fulfillment,  and  you  get  the  collapse  of  living 
purpose  in  man.  You  get  anarchy. 

Assert  purposiveness  as  the  one  supreme  and  pure 
activity  of  life,  and  you  drift  into  barren  sterility, 
like  our  business  life  of  today,  and  our  political 
life.  You  become  sterile,  you  make  anarchy  inevitable. 
And  so  there  you  are.  You  have  got  to  base  your  great 
purposive  activity  upon  the  intense  sexual  fulfillment 
of  all  your  individuals.  That  was  how  Egypt  endured. 
But  you  have  got  to  keep  your  sexual  fulfillment  even 
then  subordinate,  just  subordinate  to  the  great 
passion  of  purpose;  subordinate  by  a  hair*s  breadth  ^ 

only;  but  still,  by  that  hair*s  breadth,  subordinate. 

The  repercussions  which  follow  when  an  individual  is 

hurt  in  his  sexual  self,  that  is,  when  he  is  unfulfilled 
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in  his  sexual  being,  are  analysed  by  Lawrence  in  his 

writings  on  the  Italian  novelist,  Giovanni  Verga.  In 

the  preface  to  Verga* s  novel,  Cavalleria  Rusticana, 

which  Lawrence  himself  translated  into  English,  we  have 

Lawrence* s  veneration  of  the  "purely  naive  human  being, 

4-9 

in  contrast  to  the  sophisticated*"  According  to  Lawrence, 
Verga  "felt  himself  in  some  way  deeply  mortified,  insulted 
in  his  ultimate  sexual  or  male  self,  and  he  enacted  over 
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and  over  again  the  drama  of  revenge."  Lawrence  finds  the 
explanation  for  Verga* s  outlook  in  the  fact  that  man  is 
not  ultimately  a  "reasonable  creature",  but  a  "passional 
phenomenon"*  Lawrence  asks  the  following  questions: 

Is  man  a  sweet  and  reasonable  creature?  Or  is  he 
basically  a  passional  phenomenon?  Is  man  a  phenomenon 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  a  rational  consciousness? 
Is  human  behaviour  to  be  reasonable,  throughout  the 
future,  reasoned  and  rational? — or  will  it  always 
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display  itself  in  strange  and  violent  phenomena? 
Lawrence *s  answers  to  these  questions  contain  certain  ideas 
that  are  basic  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  individuality  for 
in  his  answers  Lawrence  propounds  three  laws  which  he  feels 
are  applicable  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  man* 

Judging  from  all  experience,  past  and  present, 
one  can  only  decide  that  human  behaviour  is  ultimately 
one  of  the  natural  phenomena,  beyond  all  reason.  Part 
of  the  phenomenon,  for  the  time  being,  is  human  reason, 
the  control  of  reason,  and  the  power  of  the  Word.  But 
the  Word  and  the  reason  are  themselves  only  part  of 
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the  coruscating  phenomenon  of  human  existence;  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  one  rosy  shower  from  the  rocket, 
which  gives  way  almost  instantly  to  the  red  shower  of 
ruin  or  the  green  shower  of  despair* 

Man  is  a  phenomenon  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
the  phenomena  have  their  laws.  One  of  the  laws  of  the 
phenomenon  called  a  human  being  is  that,  hurt  this 
being  mortally  at  its  sexual  root,  and  it  will  recoil 
ultimately  into  some  form  of  killing.  The  recoil  may 
be  prompt,  or  delay  by  years  or  even  by  generations. 

But  it  will  come.  We  may  take  it  as  a  law. 

We  may  take  it  as  another  law  that  the  very  deepest 
quick  of  a  man*s  nature  is  his  own  pride  and  self- 
respect.  The  human  being,  weird  phenomenon,  may  be 
patient  for  years  and  years  under  insult,  insult  to 
his  very  quick,  his  pride  in  his  own  natural  being. 

But  at  last,  0  phenomenon,  killing  will  come  of  it. 

All  bloody  revolutions  are  the  result  of  the  long, 
slow,  accumulated  insult  to  the  quick  of  the  pride  in 
the  mass  of  men. 

A  third  law  is  that  the  naive  or  innocent  core  in 
a  man  is  always  his  vital  core,  and  infinitely  more 
important  than  his  intellect  or  his  reason.  It  is 
only  from  his  core  of  unconscious  naivete  that  the 
human  being  is  ultimately  a  responsible  and  dependable 
being*  Break  this  human  core  of  naivete. . .and  you  get 
either  a  violent  reaction,  or,  as  is  usual  nowadays, 
a  merely  rational  creature  whose  core  of  spontaneous 
life  is  dead... It  is  one  of  the  terrible  qualities  of 
the  reason  that  it  has  no  life  of  its  own,  and  unless 
continually  kept  nourished  or  modified  by  the  naive 
life  in  man  and  woman,  it  becomes  a  purely  parasitic 
and  destructive  thing... 
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Verga,  like  every  great  artist,  had  sensed  this. 
Lawrence* s  formulation  of  the  three  laws  as  they  operate 
in  the  human  being  arise,  as  we  shall  see,  from  his  insistence 
that  man*  s  reason  is  only  one  of  the  elements  in  his  total 
makeup*  To  suggest  that  reason  can  or  should  have  a  separate 
existence  from  the  rest  of  man  is,  so  far  as  Lawrence  is 
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concerned,  plain  nonsense*  Lawrence  always  identifies  man’s 
will  with  his  reason  and  it  is  from  this  identification 
that  he  gets  his  concept  of  the  “idea-driven11  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  spontaneous  being.  The  core  of  naivete 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  reliance  upon  passional 
impulse.  But,  as  we  noted  above,  naivete  is  very  intimately 
bound  up  with  man’s  sexual  fulfillment,  and  it  is  this 
fulfillment  that  is  so  sadly  lacking  in  modern  man.  So 
that  modem  man's  frenzy  of  mental  activity,  instead  of 
being  nourished  by  his  sexual  fulfillment,  is  really  a 
reaction  to  the  hurt  which  man  has  suffered  at  his  sexual 
root.  Lawrence  believes  that  if  man  continues  his  mental 
activity  in  this  manner,  eventually,  his  activity  will 
recoil  upon  himself. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  Lawrence  does  not  believe 
in  the  efficacy  and  value  of  reason.  He  does  not,  it  must 
be  asserted,  advocate  a  return  to  primitivism  nor  a  wholesale 
indulgence  of  the  vicious  appetites.  What  he  is  after,  rather, 
is  a  recognition  of  that  part  in  a  man's  total  life  which 
can  be  said  to  belong  legitimately  to  man's  intellect.  He 
does  not  agree  that  the  intellect  should  run  the  whole  of 
man’s  existence. 

At  least  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mind  has  interfered 
with  the  health  of  the  individual  is  in  the  way  in  which  it 
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regards  the  rest  of  the  body,  particularly  the  physical 
body  of  which  the  mind  has  come  to  feel  ashamed.  Lawrence 
often  cites  the  case  of  Jonathan  Swift  as  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  to  a  man's  attitude  when  his  intellect 
regards  the  physical  body  as  an  abomination.  Lawrence 
does  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  it  was  this  attitude 
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on  the  part  of  Swift  that  caused  his  madness.  The  body 
can  become  repulsive  to  the  mind,  but  why  should  it?  Is 
not  the  body  that  wherein  the  mind  is  itself  contained? 
There  is  really  no  distinction  between  the  mind  and  the 
body.  Lawrence  tries  to  put  an  end  to  the  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  or  into  flesh  and  spirit.  He  writes: 

We  have  curious  ideas  of  ourselves.  We  think  of 
ourselves  as  a  body  with  a  spirit  in  it,  or  a  body 
with  a  soul  in  it,  or  a  body  with  a  mind  in  it. 

Mens  Sana  in  coroore  sanoa  The  years  drink  up  the 
wine,  and  at  last  throw  the  bottle  away,  the  body, 
of  course,  being  the  bottle. 

It  is  a  funny  sort  of  superstition.  Why  should  I 
look  at  my  hand,  as  it  so  cleverly  writes  these 
words,  and  decide  that  it  is  a  mere  nothing  compared 
to  the  mind  that  directs  it?  Is  there  any  really 
huge  difference  between  my  hand  and  my  brain?  Or 
my  mind?  My  hand  is  alive,  it  flickers  with  a  life 
of  its  own.  It  meets  all  the  strange  universe  in 
touch,  and  learns  a  vast  number  of  things,  and  knows 
a  vast  number  of  things.  My  hand,  as  it  writes 
these  words,  slips  gaily  along,  jumps  like  a  grass¬ 
hopper  to  dot  an  I,  feels  the  table  rather  cold, 
gets  a  little  bored  if  I  write  too  long,  has  its 
own  rudiments  of  thought,  and  is  just  as  much  m£ 
as  my  brain  is,  my  mind,  or  my  soul.  Why  should  I 
imagine  that  there  is  aM  which  is  more  m£  than  my 
hand  is?  Since  my  hand  is  absolutely  alive,  me 
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Lawrence,  as  we  see,  will  not  agree  to  any  division  of 
the  individual  into  body  and  soul;  for  him,  there  exists 
only  the  one  identity  of  the  living  body.  The  mind  is  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  total  makeup  of  the  individual, 
and  to  say  that  any  part  is  "more  important  than  your  living 
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body,  is  nonsense."  The  emphasis  must  always  be  placed  on 
life  for  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  life.  Lawrence 
himself  emphasizes  this  importance  as  follows: 

Nothing  is  more  important  but  life.  And  for  myself, 

I  can  absolutely  see  life  nowhere  but  in  the  living. 

Life  with  a  capital  L  is  only  man  alive.  Even  a 
cabbage  in  the  rain  is  cabbage  alive.  All  things 
that  are  alive  are  amazing.  And  all  things  that 
are  dead  are  subsidiary  to  the  living.  Better  a 
live  dog  than  a  dead  lion.  But  better  a  live  lion 
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than  a  live  dog.  C'est  la  vie. 

In  his  essay,  "Reflections  on  the  Death  of  a  Porcupine," 

Lawrence  explores  more  fully  the  proposition  that  "better  a 

live  lion  than  a  live  dog".  Trivial  as  Lawrence* s  experience 

which  prompted  him  to  write  his  reflections  may  seem  to  us, 

he  reads  a  great  deal  into  it  so  that  what  he  says  is 

significant  in  any  genuine  attempt  to  understand  his  ideas 

about  life.  In  the  essay  he  says: 

Life  moves  in  circles  of  power  and  of  vividness,  and 
each  circle  of  life  only  maintains  its  orbit  upon  the 
subjection  of  some  lower  circle.  If  the  lower  cycles 
of  life  are  not  mastered,  there  can  be  no  higher  cycle. 

In  nature,  one  creature  devours  another,  and  this 
is  an -essential  part  of  all  existence  and  of  all  being. 
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It  is  not  something  to  lament  over,  nor  something  to 
try  to  reform.  The  Buddhist  who  refuses  to  take  life 
is  really  ridiculous,  since  if  he  eats  only  two  grains 
of  rice  per  day,  it  is  two  grains  of  life.  We  did  not 
make  creat ion,  w&  are  not  the  authors  of  the  universe. 
And  if  we  see  that  the  whole  of  creation  is  established 
upon  the  fact  that  one  life  devours  another  life,  one 
cycle  of  existence  can  only  come  into  existence  through 
the  subjugation  of  another  cycle  of  existence,  then 
what  is  the  good  of  trying  to  pretend  that  it  is  not 
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so? 

After  stating  this  idea,  Lawrence  goes  on  to  distinguish 

between  lower  and  higher  cycles  of  existence  among  MspeciesM, 

“types",  ‘'races*1,  but  he  insists  that  there  can  be  no 

higher  or  lower  with  respect  to  “single  individuals1'  or 

“beings’*.  He  declares,  “Foolish,  foolish,  foolish  to 

compare  it  (a  dandelion)  to  anything  else  on  earth.  It 
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is  itself  incomparable  and  unique."  In  the  “fourth  dimension, 
of  being”  it  is  the  triumph  of  individuality  that  is  of 
paramount  significance.  Having  made  this  declaration, 

Lawrence  states  “the  inexorable  law  of  life”  as  follows: 

1.  Any  creature  that  attains  to  its  own  fullness  of 
being,  its  own  living  self,  becomes  unique,  a  nonpareil. 
It  has  its  place  in  the  fourth  dimension,  the  heaven 

of  existence,  and  there  it  is  perfect,  it  is  beyond 
comparison. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  every  creature  exists  in  time 
and  space.  And  in  time  and  space  it  exists  relatively 
to  all  other  existence,  and  can  never  be  absolved.  Its 
existence  impinges  on  other  existences,  and  it  is 
itself  impinged  upon.  And  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
if  an  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  type  or  species  or 
order  of  life,  can  finally  destroy  the  other  species, 
then  the  destroyer  is  of  a  more  vital  cycle  of  existence 
than  the  one  destroyed.  (When  speaking  of  existence  we 
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always  speak  in  types,  species,  not  individuals* 

Species  exists*  But  even  an  individual  dandelion 
has  iaina.) 

3*  The  force  which  we  call  vitality,  and  which  is  the 
determining  factor  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  is, 
however,  derived  also  from  the  fourth  dimension*  That 
is  to  say,  the  ultimate  source  of  all  vitality  is 
in  that  other  dimension,  or  region,  where  the  dandelion 
blooms,  and  which  men  have  called  heaven,  and  which 
we  now  call  the  fourth  dimension:  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
in  terms  of  space  and  time* 

*+•  The  primary  way,  in  our  existence,  to  get  vitality, 
is  to  absorb  it  from  living  creatures  lower  than  our¬ 
selves*  It  is  thus  transformed  into  a  new  and  higher 
creation*  (There  are  many  ways  of  absorbing:  devouring 
food  is  one  way,  love  is  often  another.  The  best  way 
is  a  pure  relationship,  which  includes  the  being  on 
each  side,  and  which  allows  the  transfer  to  take  place 
in  a  living  flow,  enhancing  the  life  in  both  beings*) 

5*  No  creature  is  fully  itself  till  it  is,  like  the 
dandelion,  opened  in  the  bloom  of  pure  relationship  to 
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the  sun,  the  entire  living  cosmos* 

The  achievement  of  “being'*  is  dependent  upon  the 
establishment  of  pure  relationships  with  other  "beings'*  or 
individualities*  The  nature  of  this  pure  relationship  is 
of  very  great  importance  and  as  such  deserves  some  detailed 
consideration*  In  number  four  above,  Lawrence  says  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  one  species  can  absorb  vitality 
from  another  species.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  matters 
of  existence  between  different  species  and  does  not  cover 
the  all  important  and  profound  relationship  between  man  and 
woman  who  are  members  of  the  same  species.  Certainly, 
Lawrence  does  not  mean  that  woman  is  a  "lower"  creature 
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than  man,  nor  does  he  mean  that  man  is  a  "lower”  creature 
than  woman.  When  he  writes  about  "higher"  and  "lower" 
cycles  of  existence  he  is  concerned  with  survival  in  the 
natural  world  in  which  the  struggle  for  existence  proceeds 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest".  That  Lawrence  agrees  with  this  principle  is 
significant  in  that  his  agreement  shows  that  he  was  not 
at  war  with  the  theory  of  natural  selection  as  applied 
to  Evolution.  Lawrence  says, 

It  is  nonsense  to  declare  that  there  is  no  higher 
and  lower.  We  know  full  well  that  the  dandelion 
belongs  to  a  higher  cycle  of  existence  than  the 
hartstongue  fern,  that  the  ant*s  is  a  higher  form 
of  existence  than  the  dandelion^,  that  the  thrush 
is  higher  than  the  ant,  that  Timsy  the  cat,  is  higher 
than  the  thrush,  and  that  I,  a  man,  am  higher  than 
Timsy. ...And  if  it  comes  to  a  contest,  the  little  ant 
will  devour  the  life  of  the  huge  tree.  If  it  comes 
to  a  contest.  And,  in  the  cycles  of  existence  this 
is  the  test.  From  the  lowest  form  of  existence,  to 
the  highest,  the  test  question  iss  Can  thy,  neighbour 
finally  overcome. Jsime? 

If  he  can,  then  he  belongs  to  a  higher  cycle  of 

existence.  . 

6' 

This  is  the  truth  behind  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  question  which  Lawrence  now  asks  is,  "wherein  does  fitness 
6l 

lie?"  This  is  the  question  which  Lawrence  feels  has  not  been 
answered,  and  he  answers  it  by  placing  the  question  in  the 
fourth  dimension.  "The  clue  to  all  existence  is  being",  says 
Lawrence,  and  "Being  is  not  ideal,  as  Plato  would  have  it. 
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"nor  spiritual.  It  is  a  transcendent  form  of  existence, 

and  as  much  material  as  existence  is.  Only  the  matter 
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suddenly  enters  the  fourth  dimension." 

What  is  it  that  gives  the  quality  of  being  to  a  thing 
besides  giving  it  existence?  For  Lawrence  being  is  always 
related  to  the  Holy  Ghost  which  "wanders  forth  in  the 
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comparative  chaos  of  our  universe,"  seeking  "new  incarnations." 

The  clue  to  being  is  vitality  and  "vitality  depends  upon  the 

clue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  inside  a  creature,  a  man,  a  nation, 

6^- 

a  race.  When  the  clue  goes,  the  vitality  goes."  In 
achieving  being  the  creature,  man,  animal,  or  whatever 
it  is,  must  always  be  "moving  towards  a  blossoming:  and 
the  most  powerful  is  that  which  moves  towards  the  as-yet- 
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unknown  blossom."  The  only  way  to  achieve  being  is  to  yield 

to  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  unknown  which  is  working  through 

creation  and,  having  achieved  our  pure  individuality,  to 

pass  finally  into  the  unknown.  Lawrence  says,  "Any  man  who 

achieves  his  own  being  will,  like  the  dandelion  or  the 

butterfly,  pass  into  that  other  dimension  which  we  call 

the  fourth,  and  the  old  people  called  heaven.  It  is  the 

state  of  perfected  relationship.  And  here  a  man  will  have 

his  peace  for  ever:  whether  he  serve  or  command,  in  the 
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process  of  living." 
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The  Holy  Ghost  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  "the 

67 

individual  soul  within  the  individual  being*”  To  allow 

this  individual  soul  to  come  to  its  fulfillment  is  the 

whole  purpose  of  life*  Lawrence  says, 

Life  is  individual,  always  was  individual  and  always 
will  be.  Life  consists  of  living  individuals,  and 
always  did  so  consist,  in  the  beginning  of  everything* 
There  never  was  any  universe,  any  cosmos,  of  which  the 
first  reality  was  anything  but  living,  incorporate 
individuals.  I  don*t  say  the  individuals  were  exactly 
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like  you  and  me.  And  they  were  never  wildly  different. 
Lawrence  sees  the  whole  cosmos  as  a  living  creation,  so 
absorbed  is  he  with  the  living  nature  of  things.  Still  he 
does  not  shun  death  for  he  realizes  that  death  is  inevitable. 
He  says, 

We  can  never  conquer  death;  that  is  folly.  Death  and 
the  great  dark  flux  of  undoing,  this  is  the  inevitable 
half.  Life  feeds  death,  death  feeds  life.  If  life  is 
Just  one  point  the  stronger  in  the  long  run,  it  is  only 
because  death  is  inevitably  the  stronger  in  the  short 
run  of  each  separate  existence.  They  are  like  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise. 

It  is  only  in  understanding  that  we  pass  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  duality  into  perfection,  in  actual  living 
equipoise  of  blood  and  bone  and  spirit.  But  our 
understanding  must  be  dual,  it  must  be  death  understood 
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and  life  understood. 

Lawrence  looked  upon  death  as  the  final  consummation,  that 
unknown  into  which  all  living  things  vanish  or  disappear. 

He  does  not  speculate  on  life  after  death  or  the  type  of 
immortality  in  the  spirit  which  is  inherent  in  the  teachings 
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of  Christianity.  Death,  to  Lawrence,  is  one  of  the  strange 

conditions  of  life.  Without  death  there  could  be  no  life. 

Ultimately,  according  to  Lawrence,  there  are  only  two 

desires  in  man— “the  great  desire  of  creation  and  the  great 
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desire  of  dissolution."  Neither  of  these  desires  can  be 
denied  if  man  is  to  come  to  his  individual  fulfillment 
for  no  man  is  the  author  of  his  desires.  Death  is  the 
condition  of  created  life  and  man  has  no  choice  but  to 
submit  to  this  condition.  Lawrence  states: 

For  there  are  ultimately  only  two  desires,  the 
desire  of  life  and  the  desire  of  death.  Beyond 
these  is  pure  being,  where  I  am  absolved  from 
desire  and  made  perfect.  This  is  when  I  am  like 
a  rose,  when  I  balance  for  a  space  in  pure  adjustment 
and  pure  understanding.  The  timeless  quality  of 
being  is  understanding;  when  I  understand  fully 
flesh  and  blood  and  bone,  and  mind  and  soul  and 
spirit  one  rose  of  unison,  then  I  jya*  Then  I  am 
unrelated  and  perfect.  In  true  understanding  I  am 
always  perfect  and  timeless.  In  my  utterance  of  that 
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which  I  have  understood  I  am  timeless  as  a  jewel. 

Understanding  death  is  really  a  way  of  transcending 

death.  Lawrence  says,  "we  only  transcend  death  by  understanding 

down  to  the  last  ebb  the  great  process  of  death  in  us.  We 

can  never  destroy  death.  We  only  transcend  it  in  pure 
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understanding."  The  understanding  of  death  is  accomplished 
in  the  "mind",  says  Lawrence.  "Therefore  the  first  great 
activity  of  the  living  mind  is  to  understand  death  in  the 
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73 

"mind."  Death  is  the  unknown  end  into  which  we  are  all 
gathered  into  finality* 

There  is  only  one  way  to  come  to  fulfillment  and  that, 

says  Lawrence,  is  to  yield  to  the  deep  desires  which  are 

inherent  in  man*  Desires  come  upon  man  from  the  primal 

unknown  out  of  which  all  life  comes  and  into  which  all  life 

vanishes*  "It  is  our  business  to  burn,  pure  flame,  between 

7b 

the  two  unknowns.*1  More  fully,  Lawrence  says: 

We  shall  never  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have 
form  and  being*  But  we  may  always  know  how  through 
the  doorways  of  the  spirit  and  the  body  enters  the 
vivid  unknown,  which  is  made  known  in  us.*. .This  is 
the  first  and  greatest  truth  of  our  being  and  of  our 
existence*  How  do  we  come  to  pass?  We  do  not  come 
to  pass  of  ourselves.  Who  can  say,  of  myself  I  will 
bring  forth  newness?  Not  of  myself,  but  of  the  unknown 
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which  has  ingress  into  me. 

Man  must  learn  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the  unknown  in  him; 
he  must  not  quarrel  with  any  part  of  his  nature;  he  must 
submit  to  the  process  of  creation  which  is  going  on  through 
him.  And  in  submitting  to  creation  he  comes  to  his  own 
fulness;  he  develops  into  his  intrinsic  individuality  wherein 
lies  his  fulfillment.  According  to  Lawrence  this  is  the 
meaning  of  life: 

I  am  not  born  fulfilled.  The  end  is  not  before 
the  beginning*  I  am  born  uncreated.  I  am  a  mixed 
handful  of  life  as  I  issue  from  the  womb.  Thenceforth 
I  extricate  myself  into  singleness,  the  slow  developed 
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singleness  of  manhood.  And  then  I  set  out  to  meet 
the  other,  the  unknown  of  womanhood,  I  give  myself 
to  the  love  that  makes  me  join  and  fuse  towards  a 
universal  oneness;  I  give  myself  to  the  hate  that 
makes  me  detach  myself,  extricate  myself  vividly 
from  the  other  in  sharp  passion;  I  am  given  up 
into  universality  of  fellowship  and  communion,  I 
am  distinguished  in  keen  resistance  and  isolation, 
both  so  utterly,  so  exquisitely,  that  I  am  and  I 
am  not  at  once;  suddenly  I  lapse  out  of  the  duality 
into  a  sheer  beauty  of  fulfillment 0  I  am  a  rose 
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of  lovely  peace 
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